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Rita Martin 
THE LADY EVELYN GUINNESS 


Is the youngest daughter of the Earl of Buchan, and is married to Captain the Hon. Walter Guinness, the youngest son of the millionaire peer, 
Lord Iveagh. Lady Evelyn is a practical helper in her husband’s political work, and is a skater of little practice but much promise at Prince’s Skating 
Club. Small, fair, and petite, she is one of the pre tiest women in English or Irish society 
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Vat L’Estrange 


MISS MADGE SNELL 


The only daughter of the late Mr. Richard George 

Snell and Mrs. Snell of Harrington Court, whose 

marriage to Count Vivian Hollender, elder son of 
the late Count Max Hollender, is announced 


At Sandringham. 


IS MAJESTY has taken the fullest 
advantage of the one or two 
bright days towards the end of 
last week, and with the Prince 

of Wales and several of the men who were 
staying at Sandringham enjoyed some fine 
pheasant-shooting in the neighbourhood. 


1909. 
“Phe year which closed last week may 
be regarded as one of exceptional 
activity, ‘politi- 
cally and other- 
wise. Perhaps 
the most dominant 
feature has been 
the rapid develop- 
ment in the science 
of aeronautics, 
and it is at last 
clear to all reason- 
ing people that 
this new method 
of locomotion is 
bound to become 
as) universal a 
method of loco- 
motion as motor- 
ing or traversing 
the sea in ships. 
It brings in its 
train conditions so 
altered that no one 
can truly prognos- 
ticate what will 
arise out of them, 
but one thing is 
certain, that with 
the conquest of 
the air this island 
is one only in 
name, and great 
energy, patriotism, 
and expenditure 
will be needed if 
Our supremacy 
over the highways 
of the world are 
to be maintained. 
Should — aerial 


fleets come into existence we all start afresh, 

and the necessity for a two-power stans 

dard in the unconfined space of the heavens 

seems more apparent than it is even on 

the water. 

Exploration. 

Other triumphs ol the year have been in 
the direction of exploration, and in 

this England has had no little share. Sir 

Ernest Shackleton’s splendid dash for the 


South Pole and Peary’s attainment of 
the North Pole mark this year as the 
most notable of the century. Politically 


the vear is one more of promise than of 
performance, a promise of bitter class 


warfare and the resuscitation and up- 
rising of great issues which cannot he 


settled in one Parliament, or even two. 
The great Constitution question of the 
House of Lords, the question of Home 
Rule, which will probably be a dominant 
one in the next session, and the all- 
absorbing question of Tariff Reform and 
Socialistic legislation, will have to be 
fought out. Not till these are settled 
can we hope to regain the comparative 
Santas peace we have enjoyed since the 
last battle over Home Rule and the turmoil 
of the South African War. 


En Route for Assouan. 
Fevet in spite of many rival resorts is 
still the favourite one for English 
people. Among the many members of 
English society who are wintering there 
are Mr. and Lady Eva Dugdale, who have 
chosen Assouan as their clestination alter 
a long trip up the Nile. Lady Eva is one 
of the Princess of Wales’s favourite ladies 


THE CZAR OF ALL THE RUSSIAS AND THE KING OF 


Photographs of the Czar as a sportsman are somewhat rare, and the above snapshot of the Russian 
Emperor (seen on left of picture) with the King of Italy has a unique interest. 
on the occasion of a recent visit of the Czar to the King of Italy, and shows both monarchs in costumes 


not usually associated with sport in English eyes 


) 
a 


The photograph was taken 
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Macnaughlen 


MISS HENRIETTA E. NEWBOLT 


The elder daughter of the Rev. C. E. Newbolt 

Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 

whose marriage to Mr. F. H. Russell of Cairo is 
announced to take place early in the spring 


in waiting and was with her Royal High- 
ness on her recent visit to Powis Castle. 
Mr. and Lady Eva Dugdale have let their 
fine house in Cumberland Place for three 
months and have taken another for their 
children in Brighton, where they will stay 
until their parents return. 


A Birthday Celebration. 


he Hon. Ethel Henrietta Maria Cado- 
gan, whose birthday was celebrated 


last week, is a 
daughter of the 
late Hon. Frede- 


rick Cadogan and 
a cousin of Lord 
Cadogan. Her 
mother was Lady 
Adelaide Pavet, 
daughter of the 
tst Marquis of 
Anglesey, a lady 
who acted as one 
of the late Queen 
Victoria’s twelve 
bridesmaids. Her 
daughter con- 
tinued the courtly 
tradition, was 
appointed a maid 
of honour, and 
afterwards a 
woman of the bed- 
chamber to the 
late Sovereign. 
Miss Cadogan is 
a clever amateur 
actor, and has got 
up several plays 
in the cause of 


charity. She is 
also devoted to 
dogs, and has some 
beautilul speci, 
mens of Belgian 
ITALY eriflons, and at 


one time owned 
the smallest and 
most beautiful 
Japanese spaniels. 
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THE OUTSKIRT OF THE POLITICAL STORM REACHES LONDON 


A FREE-TRADE CHAMPION—MR. CHIOZZA MONEY 


Mr. Money is seen in our photograph holding specimens of German bread 
which are at present on exhibition at Mr. Money's committee-rooms at 
Next him is his daughter 


Paddington. 


Peers on Public Platforms. 
ngland is just now enjoying a sight 
which is unparalleled in her history 
—that of the peers of the realm taking to 
the public platforms all over the country 
in order to put their side of the case before 


the people to justify their ancient right - 


of hereditary legislatorship. Even ducal 
dovecots are being stirred into action, the 
Dukes of Marlborough and Norfolk being 


among those who are making 
speeches. Other peers who are 


speaking on the Lords’ behalf are 
Lord Curzon, Lord Ampthill, Lord 
Denbigh, Lord Cawdor, Lord Faber, 
Lord Camperdown, and Lord Dun- 
more, who, by the way, has the high 
honour of having won the Victoria 
Cross in the North-West Frontier 
War olf 1897. He also served in 
the South Alrican War along with 
Lord Kesteven, who lost an eye in 
that campaign, and many others 
among our peers who are now going 
to show their prowess in the field of 
political oratory. 
Peeresses and Politics. 

n bygone elections a great many 

of our peeresses, and in fact the 

fair sex generally, have played a not 
inconsiderable part. In the forth- 
coming fight, however, it is not 
likely that they will do so much 
as formerly in the way of public 
speaking, so many questions of 
great constitutional importance are 
at stake and the issues are alto- 
gether too grave, but many women 
wibl still influence their own neigh- 
bourhoods in a quiet way. Many 
of our peeresses are excellent plat- 
form speakers, such as Lady London- 
detry, Lady Wimborne, Lady Jersey, 
and Lady Ridley, whose husband is 
almost certain to be of the Ministry 
should the victory be for ‘Tariff 
Relorm. Lady Aberdeen, too, is a 
most effective speaker, but owing to 
the dreadful accident to her youngest 
son and the recent death of her 
brother, Lord Tweedmouth, she is 
not likely to take much active part 
in this election. 


last week. 


Lord Rosebery’s Future. 
ord Rosebery is making no secret of 
the fact that he regards his political 
career entirely at an end. It is true that 
of late years he has only entered the arena 
of politics at rare intervals, but he now 
declares that his speech in the House of 
Lords the other night on the subject of the 
3udget will be his last public utterance 
in that chamber. He intends to transfer 


THE LATE EARL PERCY 


Formerly Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs and heir to the 
dukedom of Northumberland, whose death took place in Paris 
Lord Percy's career was full of brilliant promise. 
He was a Unionist M.P. for Kensington, and his cleverness and 
ability were highly appreciated in the House of Commons 
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A TARIFF-REFORM STALWART—MR. BONAR LAW 


Opens his campaign in Dulwich, where he addressed a crowded meeting at 
the Imperial Hall in Grove Vale. The principal names are: Mr. J. A. Causton 
(chairman), Mr. Bonar Law (standing), and Alderman Lane Mitchell 


his town house in Berkeley Square to his 
son, Lord Dalmeny, and to live mostly at 
his country seat of Dalmeny near Edin- 
burgh in future. Here he can indulge to 
his ‘heart's content in the literary pursuits 
of which he is so fond and of which he is 
such a master. His lordship greatly dis- 
likes the idea of his biography being 
written in after years and has decided to 
write an account of his political life him- 
self, which will at least be a guide 
to any subsequent biographer. If’ 
more great men did this wise thing 
it would obviate the certainty of a 
good deal of nonsense being written 
about them after they are dead. 
A Career Cut Down. 

n the late Lord Percy, whose 

portrait is produced on this 

page, the Unionist party, at present 
so deficient in promising talent, has 
lost one of the cleverest and most 
stable of its younger members. In 
the last Conservative Government he 
was successively Under Secretary of 
State for India and for Foreign 
Affairs, and showed great ability in 
these positions, but undoubtedly it 
was in opposition that he most 
truly served his party. In 1g07 he 
moved an amendment to the address 
in a speech so full of vigour and 
debating ability that “ e’en the ranks 
of Tuscany could scarce forbear to 
cheer.” He is, of course, the son of 
the Duke of Northumberland, who 
has recently been to the fore in the 
Budget discussion. The family ol 
Percy is one of the oldest in the 
land, William de Percy, the founder 
of the family, accompanying the 
Conqueror to this country, where he 
soon became possessed of a barony 
and large estates. Another ancestor 
was the famous Hotspur of the 
well-known ballad who fought at 
Chevy Chase, while the 8th and oth 
earls sullered severely in connection 
with the Catholic persecution under 
Elizabeth. Their house, Alnwick 
Castle in Northumberland, is one « f 
the most beautiful places in the 
north of England. 
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SHIPPING, TOURS, 
SPAS, &c. 


ORIENT CRUISES. 
TO. SUNNY LANDS 


PORTUGAL 

SPAIN 

MOROCCO by the S.S.,‘*ORMUZ,”’ 6,465 tons Register. 
ALGERIA 

BALEARIC ISLANDS From LONDON, 25th February to 11th March. 
GREECE 

ASIA MINOR From MARSEILLES, 

TURKEY 12th March to 8th April. 9th April to 22nd April. 
Eta FARES from 13 to 55 Guineas. 


Managers—F. GREEN & Co., and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., Fenchurch Avenue, 
London. For passage apply to the latter firm. at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to. the 
West End Branch Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


PORTUGAL. 220s 
’ AND PLEASURE. 
THE MOST INTERESTING AND PICTURESQUE COUNTRY IN EUROPE. 
3 A Glorious Trip by Sea, Four Days. 
An Interesting Journey by Rail, Two Days. 
THOROUGHLY UP-TO-DATE HOTELS & UNRIVALLED SCENERY. 
BUSSACO, CINTRA, CPORTO. 


Further information supplied. Address: Overseas Association, King's Chambers, Portugal 
Street, London, W.C. id 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE ‘TATLER.” 


Twelve months (including double AT HOME, CANADA. eTABROAD. © 
but not extra numbers) - - £1 8s. 2d, £1 10s. 6d. ($7'45) £1 19s, Od. 
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Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails. 


THE TATLER is entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 


Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘*The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THe TaTLEr,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


When posting THE TATLER to friends in Canada 
our Subscribers are advised to write the words 
“PER CANADIAN PACKET” above the address in order 
to ensure the reduced rate of postage, viz., One Penny. 


VOLUMES |. to XXXII. of 
TH Boop ACR eRe 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 19s. Vol. XXXIIL, 12s. 6d. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now. be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


lal TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivolt; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent, 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 

abroad the rate would be 34. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 


G*'! ETY THEATRE. 
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P)RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. Managing Director, ARTHUR CoLLINS 


ALADDIN, THE CHILDREN'S PANTOMIME, 
By Sir F. Burnand, J. Hickory Wood, and Arthur Collins. 
WICE DAILY at 1.30 and 7.30. 
HARLEQUINADE AT EACH PERFORMANCE. 
WILKIE BARD and GEORGE GRAVES. 
IDA RENE and MARIE GEORGE. 
BOX OFFICE OPEN ALL DAY. TELS., 2588 and 2589 GERRARD. 


Manager, Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES.. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. 
A Musical Play, 


OUR MISS GIBBS, : 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 


= MPIRE. “ROUND: THE WORLD.” 
c LYDIA KYASHT, M. PESHKOFF, FRED FARREN, BEATRICE COLLIER, &c. 
AND SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES. ° 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr, UW. J. Hitcuins. 


STAMMERING 


PERMANENTLY CURED. 
Booklet of particulars and testimonials from— : 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


LEAMINGTON SPA. Regent Hotel. Ideal Winter Quarters. Comfort and'charm. Unique: 
Hunting and Motoring centre. Largest Stabling and Garage in‘district.: Moderate and 
inclusive terms. ‘Phone 741 Leamingtcn. 


"TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family.’ 300 years old. Garage.. Telephone 0199. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER: 
THE COLOURS. No. I.—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. By Atrrep E. T. WATSON. 
WINTER SPORTS IN THE ARMY. By A. P. Harton. 
PONTO. By H. L. pE VisnE SHAW. 
OUR LESSER-KNOWN BIRDS. By WuinsreL. 
GOLF IN SWITZERLAND. By Horace WynpHAM. 
TENNIS AND RACQUET COURTS HERE AND IN AMERICA. By Eustace MILEs. 
AMONGST THE HEAD WATERS OF THE AMAZON. By W..L. Pouxtey. 
DOING A WINNER: A RACING STABLE SKETCH. By J. Farrrax BLAKEBOROUGH- 
THE PASSING OF THE DECOY. By Frank Bunnetr. 
BOOKS ON SPORT. 
BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 
A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue NOVEMBER Awarp. Illustrated. 


To be obtained.of all Newsagents and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 


the United Kingdom. 


Price 1/- — Price 1/- 


THE. PRACTICAL .EXeMPleAr. OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Being Measured Drawings and Photographs of fine examples and details for 
the use of those who desire to study the work of the Masters in Architectural 
Design and Construction ; selected and Edited by 


MERVYN E. MACARTNEY, B.A., F.R.1.B.A., F.S.A. 
A Portfolio of choice details ready for immediate use and adaptation. 
120 Plates. Price 12/6 nett, including Portfolio. 


Illustrated Leaflet post free on application. 
We shall be pleased to forward a copy of this work on approval to any of our subscribers. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 


Telephone: 817 Gerrard. Telegrams: ‘‘ BurrpABLE, Lonpon.” 


CO gee eles oweg ealamatdat 


for January 8th will contain— 


ASS CUAL esi 2 Pile ME Ne: 


NATIONALIZING THE CANALS OF 
ENGLAND: 


The Commission’s Scheme for Improving the Waterways 
of this. Country. 


GUN-RUNNING IN THE PERSIAN GULF. 
HOW THE N.W. FRONTIER OF INDIA IS BEING ARMED 


DOES THE BRONTOSAURUS. STILL LIVE 
IN RHODESIA ? 


SOMETHING TO READ AND SOMETHING TO LOOK AT 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


d. AB slo Syevieal le} que, 6d. 


oO 


SB allel Silen Jeall alla ed sty; 


Vol. |., 32/= Vol. Il. to XXXVII., 19/- each. Vol. XXXVIII, 12/6 
May BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 


Cases for Binding, price 2/6 each, may also be obtained from any Bookseller 
or Newsagent, or sent direct from the Office, Post Free, 2/10. 
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IN TOWN AND OUT PICTORIALLY. 


RING OUT THE OLD, RING IN THE NEW: THE SCENE ON NEW YEAR'S EVE OUTSIDE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 


in accordance with custom many thousands of people from all parts of London assembled outside St. Paul's Cathedral, where they patiently waited to 
see ‘‘the Old Year out and the New Year in” amid many and indiscriminate hand-shakes and pulls from bottles which all visitors to St. Paul’s on New 
Year's Eve provide themselves with. Our photograph, taken at midnight, shows an unusually large gathering of people 


LORD CHARLES BERESFORD MR. AND MRS. ANTHONY DREXEL 
On his New-Year campaign in company with Mr. Bertram Falle, who retired Shopping in Bond Street on New Year's Eve. The West-end as will be 
in order that Lord Charles might start as the Unionist candidate for noticed was not overcrowded with shoppers on the last day of the year as 
Portsmouth is usually the case 
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lowm Out. 


A BAD CONTRAST TO THE 


“ARC DE TRIOMPHE’’—THE 


NEW ARCH INTO THE MALL 


We cannot particularly congratulate London on its new entrance to our great stateway to Buckingham Palace, though possibly it does not matter what 


leads up to that grimy monument of Victorian hideousness. 


The new arch is in a position which justified use being sacrificed to pure ornament in 


anticipation of the time when we shall see at the other end of the Mall a palace worthy of London and a great King 


Year-end Weddings. 
© Thursday last there were an un- 

precedented number of weddings, 
many “ happy couples” being married on 
the last .day.of the year—at least, so far 
as these events are concerned, Friday, of 
course, being under an eternal ban. ‘The 
daughter of Sir Leslie Probyn, Governor of 
Sierra Leone, Miss Dorothy Probyn married 
Mr. Francis Cokayne at Eastbourne, where 
Sir Leslie and Lady Probyn have a 
residenee. - Captain Edward Holland, 
Garhwal Rifles, and Miss Irene Donald- 
son-Selby were married at Hove. At 
Christ Church, East Sheen, Mr. John 
Vandeleur married Miss Mary Owen, 
daughter of the late Mr. William Owen 
of the Foreign Office. Mr, Ernest Noel, 
at one time M.P. for Dumfries, was on 
the same day married to Miss Sidney 
Saunders at St. Saviour’s, Walton 
Street. Gifts were received from Lady 
Florence Boyle, Lady Margaret Shelley, 
Sir John and Lady Buchanan Riddell, 
Sir Lewis Beaumont, and Colonel and 
Lady Theodora Davidson. 


A Notable New Hostess. 
“The Duchess of Roxburghe is at last 
going to enter the ranks of serious 
entertainers. ‘The list of great London 
hostesses, so sadly dep eted in recent 
years, will thus receive a very notable 
addition. For this purpose there have 
been a good many structural alterations 
taking place in Chesterfield House 
lately, all of which are now almost 
completed. As a superb:London resi- 
dence Chesterfield House has very few 
rivals for the purpose of entertainments 
on a large scale. The days of its 
greatest magnificence were, of course, 
in'the lifetime of the celebrated 4th 
Earl of Chesterfield in the eighteenth 
century, and many of his most magni- 
ficent entertainments have been handed 
down to us from history. At that time 
the house, which is situated in the 
middle of Mayfair, was considered to 
be almost in the wilds of the country, 
and was surrounded by country glades 
and walks. The present Duke and 
Duchess of Roxburge have already been 
in residence there some time, but owing 
to the duke’s distressing accident in 
the hunting field they have only lived 


“G.O.M."” 


there in a very quiet way. The duchess 
was, of course, Miss May Goelet, one of 
the richest heiresses in America. 


Lady Granard. 

nother notable hostess of the near 
future will be Lady Granard, also 

one of the richest of America’s lovely 

daughters and a great favourite in royal 


Lallie Charles 


GLADSTONE’S FAVOURITE GRANDCHILD 


Miss Dorothy Drew, who, it will be remembered, was as a 
child a great favourite and a constant companion of the 
Nearly all his last photographs show the two 


together 
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circles, where her husband is one of the 
King’s most intimate friends and Master 
of the Royal Horse. Their new London 
mansion, Mortimer House, has recently 
been entirely redecorated and beautified, 
and was presented to Lady Granard as a 
wedding present from her father, Mr. 
Ogden Mills. It has a long frontage in 
Halkin Street and a beautiful garden at 
the back looking on to Grosvenor Creseent. 
For the moment, however, Lady 
Granard is living somewhat in retire- 
ment, but a magnificent house-warming 
is to be arranged at the beginning of 
the next London season at which several 
royalties will be present. 


Piquant but Unnecessary. 


A good deal of rather unnecessary 

scandal has been raked up 
regarding the private life of the late 
Leopold King.of the Belgians. What- 
ever may haye been the code of morals 
employed by this distinguished monarch 
in his capacity of private citizen there 
can be little good gained by dragging 
into the light of day the weaknesses 
and failings of any individual—public 
or private—immediately after his death. 
After all, very few sovereigns have gone 
through life unscathed by the tongue 
of slander, and many of those who 
profess to be most greatly shocked by 
their private lives are perhaps not 
entirely blameless themselves. 


$e Bg tie 


The Modern Desire. 


At any rate, when a public man is 

Jead the wickedness of his private 
deeds) might well be allowed to rest. 
Yet it seems as if this most obvious 
form .of decency is a quality being 
rapidly forgotten nowadays by me 
world at large. One has only , 
recollect a recently-published book of 
memoirs to find ample support for this 
assertion. Probably it ail belongs to 
the modern unholy “desire of belittling 
all men to the level of the man in the 
street, and the still more unholy desire 
of modern newspapers to pander to this 
ungenerous craving in order to attract 
new readers. 
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A LITTLE CINDERELLA—AND A LITTLE ROMANCE. 


— 


ts lepgaadeonsiteneensge’ 2 


Miss Mary Glynne, a portrait of whom is seen above as the winsome heroine in the pantomime, ‘‘Cinderella,” now being performed at the Strand Theatre, 
is the 11}-year-old heroine of tne little romance, and Master Moritz Lutzen is the thirteen-year-old boy who burnt the midnight oi! at the shrine of her 
beauty. The youthful composer went to see ‘‘The Merry Peasant’’ when little Miss Glynne was appearing there, and was so enchanted with Mary's 
dancing and singing that he found himself unable to sleep till he had’ composed the musical score for a small fairy play in which she was to be the 
theatrical queen. The score was taken to the Strand management on the following mecrning, and they accepted it at once, and after obtaining a story to 
accompany the music hurried on with the production of the play. In four days it was ready for the public. Master Lutzen, a photograph of whom is 
inset, conducted the orchestra at the first performance, and this, combined with the dainty dancing and acting of Mary Glynne, made an altogether 
charming performance. The critics were unanimous in describing the little heroine of this story as the most charming, winsome, and dainty Cinderella 
ever seen 
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Tattlings tlhe Riviera 


Cannes. 

HE death of the Grand Duke Michael 
Nicolaievitch, the» most popular 
of the Russian grand dukes, at 
the Villa Allerton, has caused a 

very great sensation here. Members of the 
house of Romanoff and its connections 
have arrived at Cannes positively in dozens. 
The Grand Duke Michael, second son of 
the deceased Grand Duke, and Countess 
Torby with Countess Anastasia Torby came 
direct from Englandand stopped at the Villa 
Wenden with the Grand Duchess Anastasia 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. The German 
Crown Princess, who is the daughter of the 
Grand Duchess Anastasia, arrived from 
Berlin and is staying with her mother at the 
Villa Wenden. It is persistently rumoured 
that the German Crown Prince, in strict 
incognito, came with his wife to attend the 
funeral. 

The body of the late Grand Duke, 
which has been embalmed, was conveyed 
through the streets 
of Cannes in the 
presence of a vast 
concourse of 
people and several 
thousand soldiers. 
It will be taken 
to Russia by the 
Russian Mediter- 
ranean squadron 
ordered to Ville- 
franche for that 
purpose. 

The Under 
Secretary of State 
for India, — the 
Right Hon. John 
By Dilise eb Ce 
M.P., has arrived 
at the © Hotel 
Métropole with a 
party of friends. 
He is a_ typical 
representative of 
midland Libera- 
lism, and he is 
here for rest and 
quiet before the 
stress of the 
coming political 
struggle. 

Sir John Mow- 
lem Burt, the cele- 
brated contractor, 
and Lady... Burt 
are staying at the 
Beausite. Sir John 
was knighted in 
1go2 and is a lieutenant of the City of 
London. Mr. and Mrs. Francis L. Ogden, 
who entertain so lavishly here, have arrived 
at La Favorite, their fine villa. The Hon. 
Mrs. Fox and Miss Fox are at the Beau- 
site; they propose to make a long stay 
here. . 

Mrs. Campbell Praed, who is so well 
known as a novelist, has arrived at the 
Alsace-Lorraine. Mrs. Praed is an Aus- 
tralian, and her father was for many 
years Postmaster-General of Queensland. 
She made her first appearance in literature 
with “ An Australian Heroine” in 1880. 

Lord and Lady Cairns are expected 
daily, and will make .a stay of some 
duration here. 


% ES 


Nice. 
ouise Duchess of Devonshire together 
with her son, Lord Charles Montague, 
are staying at the Hermitage H6tel, 
Luigi’s well-known house; Lady Wyn- 
ford is also at the Hermitage. Lady 


Morel is at the H6tel Angleterre; and 
Lady and Miss Wheler are the guests 
of Mrs. Hugo Meynell, Lady Wheler’s 
sister. 

The Duke of Westminster has lel[t for 
England after a flying visit of about a 
week; he put up at the Majestic Palace 
and was accompanied by a party of three 
of his friends. The duke was very in- 
terested in the superb Majestic, and the 
day before he left he requested Mr. Emery 
to show him over the entire building, 
including the vast kitchens. 

The Sultan of Zanzibar also made the 
Majestic his headquarters ; he motored out 
from England with a party of Iriends, 
which included Lady Watts, Major Tuson, 
and Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett. The Sultan 
is a very up-to-date potentate, and in 
place ol the usual throng of coloured 
domestics his suite only comprised his 
English secretary and two valets of the 
same nationality. 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF THE BARONESS VAUGHAN 


The morganatic wife of the late King Leopold, with her little son, the Prince of Tervueren, who are seen 


on the back seat in tonneau of car 


Lady Spencer Chichester, coming from 
the Continental at Cannes, is at present 
one of the guests at the Majestic; Mr. 
A, E. Twyford and Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 
Ahearn have arrived at the same hotel. 

Sir Charles Edward Hamilton, Bart., 
of Hatley Park, has taken a villa at 
Cimiez for the winter. Sir Charles is a 
widower; his wile, who was a daughter 
of the late G. M’Corquodale of Gladys, 
Anglesey, died in 1906. The Countess of 
Ravensworth has taken one of the finest 
villas in the neighbourhood of Nice—La 
Citerna, Mont Boron. Lady Ravens- 
worth is a daughter of Sir Thomas 
Waller, Bart. 

Miss Palmer Lovell, one of the most 
popular of Nice hostesses, has returned to 
the Majestic. 

The golf links are very well patronised ; 
the old turf has been cut and is in ex- 
cellent condition, the putting greens have 
been resown and are quite good, and the 
course is looking extremely well for the 
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By Philip 
8 Whiteway. 


\ 


time of the year. Lady Margaret Hamil- 
ton-Russell, who was the English lady 
champion for three successive years, and 
her husband, the Hon. F. G. Hamilton- 
Russell, come over almost daily from 
Cannes to the Nice club. 

Mr. Haddon Chambers, the well-known 
dramatist, has returned to the Winter 
Palace. 

tt tt o 
Monte Carlo. 
ord Westbury has arrived at the Nouvel 
Hotel de Paris ; he leaves for Colombo 
at the end of the month. Lady West- 
macott, another recent arrival, goes to 
St. Moritz shortly to join her son. Lord 
Armstrong has taken up his quarters at 
the Villa Gioconda. Lady Watts, who 
motored from London with the Sultan of 
Zanzibar's party, has taken an apartment 
at Roquebrune for a prolonged sojourn. 

On an average there are 200 more 
people in the rooms daily than at the same 
time last year. 
In the trente-et- 
quarante rooms 
recently I noticed 
an incident which 
caused some 
amusement and 
even excitement. 
A young man 
went up to a 
table and after 
quietly looking on 
for a time threw 
a thousand-franc 
note on_ black. 
The croupier 
counted the points 
and red won, 
but before thie 
croupiers had 
time to rake in 
the money on 
black the former 
owner Of _ thie 
money seized it 
and made a dash 
for the door. The 
man was captured 
and hauled away 
to the police office 
in the building, 
where his entrance 
ticket was can- 
celled. 

Some notable 
coups at roulette 
have been brought 
off, one by a well- 
known Englishman, who had a maximum 
on 26 four times in succession, and the 
number came up. 

tt tt 

The Italian Riviera, 
Lord and Lady Listowel have arrived at 

Bordighera. Lady Meath has ar- 
rived at San Remo for the winter and will 
open a sale of work which is to be held 
at the Casa Franco. The Dowager Lady 
Strathmore has arrived at the Villa Ete- 
linda, Bordighera. At the same _ resort 
Sir George Palmer, Bart., is in residence at 
the Casa Bianca for the season. P. W. 


A Famous Cartoonist Resting. 
M: Bernard Partridge, the famous 
“Punch” cartoonist, and his wile, 
whose portraits are given on the opposite 
page, are at that most cheerful and com- 
fortable of hotels, the Windsor, which is 
becoming so increasingly popular among 
those who frequent Monte Carlo. 
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THE FAMOUS “PUNCH” CARTOONIST ON HOLIDAY. 


‘a 


MR. AND MRS. BERNARD PARTRIDGE AT MONTE CARLO 


The famous ‘‘Punch”’ artist with his wife was one of the early arrivals on the Riviera this season, and the above snapshot taken the other day shows 

them in the grounds of the Hétel Windsor, where they are staying. Mr. Partridge (another portrait of whom is inset) is perhaps the greatest master of 

line work now living, and his weekly cartoons in ‘‘Punch” show that the mantle of the immortal Tenniel has fallen on worthy shoulders. Perhaps with 

less imagination or quaintness of conception Mr. Partridge has infinitely greater technique and accuracy than his great predecessor, while his classical 

Cartoons are unsurpassed, probably from the fact that at one time he excelled in stained-glass designing and decorative painting. Mr. Partridge started 
his career as an actor, and when at the now demolished Olympic was in the same company as Mr. Seymour Hicks 
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Priscilla Paris. 


Curistmas Eve. 

EAREST UNCLE MINE,—To he 
strictly accurate it isn’t Christ- 
mas Eve any more but it’s Christ- 
mas Day, and I feel more like 
Boxing Night after a pantomime or a 
children’s party—rich cake and tea with 
too much milk and sugar init. You see, 
dear, it is, exactly three a.m., and I’m 
through with the réveillon. I didn’t do 
the midnight mass at the Madeleine part 
but I vow I’ve done the eating thoroughly, 
and I rather wish I hadn’t been so con- 
scientious. We started at midnight with 
the traditional boudin, oysters, foie gras, 
and champagne, and we finished a little 

while ago in a somewhat mixed state. 


We 


te He 


didn’t go to 


any of “the 
drefful smart restau- 
rongs”’ because they 


are all so packed, but 
we hied ourselves vid 
a small lilt to the sixth 
floor of a large house 
in the Rue de Cour- 
celles, where the Lady 
Spinelly hangs out for 
the present pending 
her migration to the 
Champ de Mars, where 
all good actresses and 
actors have decided it 
is fashionable to live— 
from Lucien Guitry up- 
wards and downwards. 


% % 


bog 

[)tanem and Spinelly 

received us smil- 
ingly. I love Dra- 
nem’s smile. It sort 
of starts at one ear 
and goes round to the 
other, taking in his 
nose and mouth as of 
no account on the 
way; his teeth are 
white as the snow on 
a Christmas card, and 
even if he does dribble 
a little bit and grunt 
when he takes his food 
I love him all the 
same, so does Spinelly ; 
and, of course, she 
ought to appreciate 
him puisque they live 
together. 


tt 


y the way, uncle, I have spoken to you 
of Dranem before, haven’t [? Don’t 
mix him up with the Dranem who is a 
music-hall star, for this one happens to be 
Spi’s French toy bulldog and not so much 
of a toy either, for I vow I wouldn’t like 
to meet him in the early hours of the 
morning téte-d-téte and without a light. 
Max Dearly was also there, and he was so 
scrutiatingly funny, uncle dear. Isat on the 
floor and laffed and laffed till my sides 
ached. You ought to see him imitate an 
English Tiller girl dancing. He is “all 
there ’ from the little side kick to the ogle 
and smile at the stage box as he goes off. 
His talent for catching the tiniest gesture 
and smile and reproducing it is quite un- 
canny, and he twists up his Napoleonic 
profile into all sorts’ of queer caricatures. 
I shall dream of him if | go to sleep and 
probably see him in the guise of an old 
woman doing the chaloupée with Dranem 
for partner, 


With General Jacqulin. 


Paul Ardot, part author with that clever 

youngster, Rip, of the Cigale revue, was 
excessively gay ; we wondered which caused 
his gaiety—the champagne or Yvonne's 
beaux yeux. He sang such naughty songs 
that Gauthier-Villars sent me out of the 
room. Luckily there was only a curtain 
and not a door to the place, and the 
mistletoe was our side of the curtain. 
Have | written “ our” ? I meant‘ my,” for, 
of course, | was alone with the mistletoe, 
dear. Anyway, you might pretend to 
believe me. 

oe ue % 

] can’t quite remember how we come home, 

but I have a vague idea that there were 
four of us inside Spi’s baby electric, two 


THE PRINCESS MARGUERITE MURAT 


on the steps and three on top. Understand 
me, uncle, it’s not only because of the 
réveillon that I’m tired it’s because the 
night before last I didn’t go to bed either. 
The revue of the Gaité Rochechouart was 
an all-night affair, for the répétition géné- 
vale started at half-past midnight. If you 
happen to be someone in Paris you have to 
attend it, so of course we were there. I sat 
by De Max and Vera Sergine. Whatabeau- 
tiful woman she is, and doubled by a very 
splendid actress ; but you saw her in London, 
uncle, she came over and played Le Grand 
Soiy last summer, didn’t she? Pom- 
ponette, who danced at the Alhambra for 
such a long time, was in the vevue—her 
little bare legs very expressive—and she 
was quite a success. 


= 2 & 


o return to Vera, whom | didn’t really 
want to leave. She told me that Sarah 
Bernhardt’s play was not quite a triumph 


IO 


A recent snapshot at a meet of a prominent pack near Paris 


and that the critics smiled somewhat 
unkindly. It seems to me that La Divine 
Sarah is old enough to know better and 
might content herself with being the 
greatest actress of the century. Ye gods! 
but if she goes on as she does now we 
shall have her still playing ingénu parts 
when she completes her own century. The 
faults to be found with her literary pro- 
duction are that her characters are im- 
probable and more than unreal, that her 
situations are grotesque, and her dramatic 
scenes comic. (How is that, umpire ?) 
En deux mots this is how the plot runs: 
A husband is unfaithful to his lady wife. 
He flirts (ahem!) with a lady demi-monde 
and his wife’s lady godmamma. ‘Then he 
repents of his evil ways 
and goes back to his 
lady wife. The lady 
demi - monde goes on 
living her life, but 
the lady godmamma 
throws herself over the 


cliff, for there seems. 
to be a cliff in the 
story. How do you 


like it? 


ue 


ie it 
ae here have 


been 

quite lots of 
theatrical events this 
week, dear. At the 


Gymnase Rothschild’s 
play has been with- 
drawn after a most 
honourable run, and 
Pierre et Therese has 
taken its place. When 
Marcel Prévost’s novel 
of that name appeared 
everybody said what a 
stupidly dull book but 
what a splendid play 
it would make. The 
other night everybody 
murmured, “What a 
clever novel it is, and 
what a stupidly dull 


play it makes.” Poor 
Prévost will be at a 
loss to know which 


foot to dance on. I 
don’t agree with people 
at all at all, for } 
think the novel simply 
fine and the play is 
good too, but why 
did they cast Brandés, 
who is scraggy and 
fifty, for the part of 
the pretty young girl wife? Pourquoi ? 
I ask. 


ave I ever spoken to you of “ Hédiard’s 
place,’ dear? It is a dear little 
fruit-shop at the back of the Madeleine 
and the only place in Paris where one 
finds water melons. Everybody goes there, 
and when you “shop” there you are 
always certain to find well-known people 
poking about for things you can’t buy 
anywhere else—the Duc de Morny, la 
marquise, Comtesse de Bellune, Comtesse 
de Radioska and her great little friend, 
Liane de Pougy. Well, I hope it’s safe 
for nie to try and sleep now, dear, so I'll 
turn in. - I hope I shan’t see snakes or even 
wormy things. I do so hate creepy- 
crawlies in bed —I mean in dreams. 
Between you and me and the postman 
I really feel rather groggy—Your poor 
PRISCILLA. 
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“SNAPS” WITH THE PACKS. 


OUT WITH THE ANGLESEY HARRIERS Ae 4 ‘ = ioe OUT WITH THE WARWICKSHIRE 


Mrs, Kavanagh, a prominent and enthusiastic EpOee $y cs The names of group, from left to right, are: 
follower, receiving from the huntsman the pad “inne 4, aes 74 The Rev. P. Mainwaring, Mrs. F. J. Harrison, and 
after the kill ’ i ; ality Mr. and Mrs. Nugent 


CHANGING STEEDS MRS. HARGREAVES 
Mrs. Lockett and Captain Lockett changing to their second mounts. A A well-known figure with the Warwickshire, accompanied by a friend, at 
recent snapshot with the Belvoir a recent meet of this well-known pack 


Inset is a snapshot of Miss Crawford of Thorpe Satchville Hall at a recent meet 


to 
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T the top end of Regent Street two 
most excellent forms of enter- 
tainment are to be found. At 
St. George’s Hall Messrs. Maske- 

lyne and Cook—or rather, Messrs. Maske- 
lyne and Devant, though, after all, it is 
tlle same thing—are housed (or is it 
homed ?). It is invariably a wonderfully 
fascinating show offered by these extra- 
ordinary gentlemen, and what the British 
child would do without it we 
hardly like to think. Elder 
people profess to go there for 
the sake of the ‘‘ youngsters,” 
but it is distinctly noticeable 
that they manage to enjoy 
themselves equally as much. 
For myself I am always living 
in trepidation when I am there 
at the fear that some gentleman 
will come down from the stage 
and find a pigeon in my trousers 
pocket, or something of that 
kind. Apart from this, how- 
ever, there is no place of amuse- 
ment in London which I so 
ereatly enjoy as Maskelyne and 
Devant's. 


phe he other entertainment 

which | spoke of is that 
given by a troupe of clever 
artists calling themselves The 
Grotesques. Had we not all 
seen The Follies we should 
undoubtedly have. acclaimed 


this witty and amusing com- 
pany aS heaven-born geniuses, 
or something of that kind. 
ven as it is, one can only 
cease from comparisons with 
the older troupe and _ settle 
down for a good two-lours’ 
hearty laughter at their clever 
successors. In a certain way 
these two admirable entertain- 
ments—Maskelyvne and Deyant 
and The Grotesques — have 
quite a sociological interest. 
One, I believe, was inspired by 
the enormous success of that 
weird amusement so beloved 
of our grandfathers, namely, 
Peppers Ghost; the other is 
an outcome of that form of 
vaudeville entertainment made 
so popular by the ever-to-be- 
lamented Corney Grain; yet 
both of them have been 
brought up to date as it were. 
We have no longer the sudden 
appearance of an uncanny 
skeleton who smashes some- 
body’s head in, but we have a 
most weird and inexplicable 
disclosure of various spiritua- 
listic formulae which are far 
more extraordinary. In the 
same way with the latter enter- 
tainers we have no longer those 
excruciating forms of humour 
known as “puns,” which 
apparently used to send our 
forebears into perfect paroxysms of de- 
light, and have replaced it by a sutue 
form of burlesque, which to my mind i 
infinitely more preferable. 
st tt 

~he iigeness of the entertainment given 

by The Grotesques and that presented 
by The Follies is one of lorm rather than 
manner. At the present time The Follies 
confine their diverting efforts to a burlesque 
of public performers and performances. 
The Grotesques, however, go in for the 


general and social. At the Apollo Theatre, 
for instance, one has the burlesque of a 
well-known actor playing the part of a 
clergyman in a popular drama, at the 
Small Queen’s Hall we see a type of 
country parson which is typical of all 
time. In the same way The Follies give 
us a picturesque part song representing 
various forms of drinks, while the Gro- 
tesques picture a breakfast table at Brixton 


foultsham & Banfield 


MISS VIOLET VANBRUGH 


in ‘The Knife,” the thrilling sketch, produced by Mr. Bourchier at the 
Palace Theatre, awaiting the result of the operation which 
performed on her lover by her husband (Mr. Bourchier), who knows of us. 


her perfidy, but who saves his betrayer by his skill 


and afternoon tea in Mayfair. Should both 
these clever troupes continue to follow 
these two lines of action there will be room 
and plenty in London [or both of them. 
Fo the first part of their programme 
The Follies and The Grotesques are 
content to give the same kind of enter- 
tainment as eachother. There are sundry 
part songs, solos, and dances, with more 
elaborate “ musical impressions” thrown 
in by way of relief. In neither enter- 
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Amusements. 


tainment is there anything particularly 
exhilarating to be heard at the beginning, 
but both sustain a very high excellence of 
tunefulness and light-hearted vivacity. As 
for The Grotesques one must mention the 
dashing song given by Miss Doris Lind 
concerning “The Belle and the Beaux,” 
which has a delightful swing and is very 
prettily sung ; also the artistic rendering 
of “Tairy Dreams” by Miss Dorothy 
Doria must certainly be noted. 
As for the other members of this 
clever troupe they do everything 
possible with material that does 
not possess any very great origi- 
nality. Nevertheless one is kept 
most pleasantly entertained 
throughout, and the commence- 
ment of the burlesque on the 
ballad concert livens things up 
enormously. 
ue tt a 
ndeed, it is with the com- 
mencement of this ex- 
cruciatingly funny bit of bur- 
lesque. thatthe real strength of 
the company: begins to make 
itself felt. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that they do not make 
more of it than they do. We 
have several pieces of “wonderful 
burlesque of the ballad singers 
but none of the ballad itself, 
which we venture to state isa 


far more ridiculous and _ silly 
thing. But the very -funny 
bur lesque of Madame Clara 


3utt by Mr. James Watts and 
the equally amusing imitation 
of Mr. Ben Davies singing “ I'll 
Sing thee Songs of Araby’ are 
two. things which once seen will 
always be remembered. We 
should dearly have liked, how- 
ever, to see a burlesque of 
Miss Margaret Cooper, without 
whom no ballad concert is now- 
adays complete, and we sorely 
missed the usual grand operatic 
artist who is engé ged to sing a 
sentimental ballad, and does so 
as if she were performing a 
serious solo from Wagnerian 
opera. But these, however, are 
only minor faults in an enter- 
tainment which from the point 
of view of harmless burlesque 
is really a thing of sheer delight, 
while as for the burlesque of 
the village concert, which forms 
the second part of The Gro- 
tesques’ programme, it is quite 
one of the funniest things to be 
seen in London at the present 
time. 


i Ba 


Te tok the programme offered 
by Messrs. Maskelyne and 
De vant, it is one of the best 
these extraordinarily bewilder- 
ing entertainers have ever given 
The oldest and most sedate 
of us become youthful and 
nervous when he is asked to 
examine an apparently innocent handker- 
chief, only to find that a whole family of 
rabbit or canaries have been hiding them- 
selves within its folds. As for that cele- 
brated illusion—oh, it is one of the most 
uncanny pieces of trickery that I have ever 
seen: It shows us—or rather it does not 
show us—a man being suddenly made to 
disappear almost within lull view of the 
audience and when two of its members 
are holding himat thesame time. It makes 
the wisest of us feel an ignorant fool. 


is being 
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HERE WE AGAIN ! 


The Drury Lane “Panto” Better and Brighter than Ever. 


MR. GEORGE GRAVES AND MISS MARIE GEORGE MISS NELLIE STRATTON AND MISS TRULY SHATTUCK 
The two principals in the Drury Lane pantomime. Mr. George Graves as Who take the parts respectively of Itti Sing and Prince Pekoe. Miss 
Abanazar is irresistible, while Miss Marie George is altogether delightful Shattuck has a beautiful voice, and the pair are most welcome additions 
as the ‘principal boy,’’ Aladdin to an already notable cast 


MR. GEORGE ALI AS BOLO, THE DOG 


In which character he makes a remarkable success. Bolo, in fact, is a pantomime in himself 


The Drury Lane pantomime has for perhaps the twentieth year in succession earned the opinion from critics far and near, ‘‘ better than ever.’’ Mr. Arthur Collins 

has indeed excelled himself this year, and Aladdin is a pantominie that is a thoroughly up-to-date production with many new and attractive features, and none of the 

old and sometimes tiring references to such stale topics as mothers-in-law and the like. There is, too, no reference to the Budget, no mention of the election, and not 
a word about Dreadnoughts, for which we are truly thankful 
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A Deeply Interesting Book. 


N “ Parenthood and Race Culture: an 
Outline of Eugenics”? (Cassell), Dr. 
Caleb Saleeby has written a deeply 
interesting book. Moreover, it is a 

work which has for a very Jong time been 
greatly needed. It will hardly be con- 
sidered as pleasing to the enormous mass 
of sentimentalists, who are in such a great 
preponderance in this happy - go- lucky 
world of ours, but it nevertheless strikes 
with the full force of well-nigh conclusive 
argument at the greatest danger that 
threatens the whole of the European races, 
namely, the degeneration of the race 
through the promiscuous breeding of the 
physically and mentally unfit. “The 
assumption that, because progress has 
been effected through natural 
selection, we need no more than 
fold our hands or unfold them 
merely to applaud, involves the 
denial of one of the most 
familiar facts of natural history 
—the fact of racial degenera- 
tion.”’ The business of eugenics, 
or race Culture, is to “make an 
environment, conditions of law, 
and public opinion, such that 
the fittest shall be the best and 
the best the fittest therein.” 


tt 


Mind versus Muscle. 
i proving his theory Dr. 
Saleeby preaches a good 
deal: of sound common sense 
against the modern mania for 
the development of muscles. 
‘* This cult of muscle,” he writes, 
“or belief in physical culture, 
so-called, as the true means of 
race culture, undoubtedly re- 
quires to have its absurd pre- 
tensions censured. We have 
now many flourishing schools of 
physical culture which desire to 
persuade us to the belief in the 
monstrous anachronism thateven 
in man muscle and bone are still 
pre-eminent. They pride them- 
selves upon knowing the names 
and positions of all the muscles 
in the body and on being able 
to provide us with instruments 
to develop all these muscles; 
they are there and they ought 
to be developed, and you are 
merely the parody of what man 
ought to be unless they are 
developed; none of them must 
be neglected. There isno doubt 
that the physical-culture scliools do thus 
develop a large number of muscles which 
have no present service for man and would 
otherwise have been allowed to rest ina 
decent obscurity.” And, as he most truly 
states, all these uselessly-developed muscles 
must be kept up and nourished by the blood, 
thus deplenishing the supply necessary for 
the brain. And it is by the brain alone 
that man has raised himself from the 
animals. “In other words, the only 
physical culture worth talking about is 
nervous culture.” 


a rs & 
The Educational Problem. 


We should also like to put Dr. Saleeby’s 
book into the hands of all our 
modern educational authorities. He de- 


The Standard Oil King. 


scribes the present system as follows: 
“Tt may briefly be described as ‘ educa- 
tion’ by cram and emetic. It is as if you 
filled a child’s stomach to repletion with 
marbles, pieces of coal, and similar ma- 
terial incapable of digestion—the more 
worthless the material the more accurate 
the analogy—then applied an emetic and 
estimated your success by the completeness 
with which everything was returned, more 
especially if it returned * unchanged ’ 

the doctors say.” At its worst such an 
education leads to the ever-increasing 
number of child suicides; at its best, it 
accounts more than anything else for the 
enormous amount of senseless stupidity 
everywhere to be seen about. In a word, 
real genuine education, if it is to be worth 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


Chicago 


anything at all, is not a question of cram- 
ming into the child everything that can 
possibly be crammed, but rather a process 
of drawing out the talents which are 
already there. For even the most un- 
thinking among our educators could tell 
you that it is impossible to draw out what 
is not there already, and yet we all go 
stupidly on in the same senseless groove, 
comforting ourselves with the notion that 
an artificially-created culture is the only 
culture worth creating, and wondering at 
the same time why there is so much 
misery, so much unemployment, so much 
poverty in this world of ours where igno- 
rance is acknowledged to be so enor mously 
rampant. The time has come when the 
all-important question of education must 
be settled. 
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SILENT FRIENDS 
By Richard King. 


The snapshot reproduced above, one of the very 
few pictures ever taken of ‘‘John D.,"’ was secured when the Oil King was 
staying at the home of his daughter, Mrs. McCormick, on Lakeshore Drive, 
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Some Thoughts from ‘‘ Parenthood and 

Race Culture.” 

ee We are about to discover that the true 
politics is domestics, since there 

is no wealth but life, and life begins at 

home.” 

“Everything and everyone that suc- 
ceeds, succeeds because it or he fits the 
conditions; but to succeed is not neces- 
sarily to be good.” 

‘“*The man whom society wants nowa- 
days is not the man who isa good machine 
but the man who can make one.” 

“The man who cannot see, or seeing 
cannot find it in his heart to love, the 
spiritual beauties of womanhood is just 
the man who can be salely omitted in the 
eugenist’s scheme of fatherhood.” 


Light and Amusing. 
And turning from the digni- 
fied—well, if hardly to 
the ridiculous, at least to the 
very light—it is as well to see 
what such a laughing philoso- 
pher as Mr. W. R. Titterton says 
in his latest book, “ An Alter- 
noon Tea Philosophy’”’ (Palmer). 


“T like to be strong. I like 
women who are strong. My 
selective instinct is keen. And 


Nature didithe; resi) S- 
You see, all your talk about 
growing a finer race is so much 


moonshine. What sort of finer 
race? Produce your sketch 
model. Is it to be the athlete ? 


Or the thinker with domed 
brow? Or the health specialist, 
mild and herby? Or what? 
You don’t know? Then what 
have you been working for? 
And what is your own baby 
like? You hayen’t got one. I 
thought so. Meanwhile you 
express yourself in tables of 
births and deaths, and I in sweet 
flirtations. 

‘“No, sir; meanwhile chil- 
dren are being born crippled 
and stunted, whatever your two 
accidents may be like 

“And you will not make 
things better by eugenics. The 
name alone is fatal, and the 
name pervades the science. 
Teach men to dance and ‘sing, 
and run, and make poems and 
pictures and puns; make life 
beautiful and funny, and you 
will find that men that get born 
will be such as fit themselves into that life. 
It is really much more important that our 
poets should be eloquent than that our 
doctors should be wise. 


Es 


Cleverness— Somewhat Forced. 
nd that last sentence is quite typical of 
Mr. Titterton’s book. It is full of a 
studied kind of “pose” but quite pleasant 
fora rainy day. Sometimes, in his desire 
for the bizarre, the author hits upon a 
truth, and the reader thinks instinctively, 
“ How clever!’’ But more often he misses 
his mark altogether, and then we say, 
“Really, what awful rot!” By which it 
will be seen that ‘An Afternoon Tea Philo- 
sophy’’ contains much that is amusing 
and a good deal more that is rather silly. 


(Continued on p. 16) 
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WITH SILENT FRIENDS—continued. 


But as so many books of this description 
are more or less silly all the way through, 
Mr. ‘Titterton’s little volume is certainly 
one that should be read. 


Thoughts from ‘“‘An Afternoon Tea Philo- 

sophy.” 

2 ulgar women have all kinds of in- 
teresting things to talk about— 

puddings and “neighbours, and dresses 

and churches, and husbands and babies.” 

“One needs must love the highest 
when one sees it.” ¥ 

‘Every man is a poet; every man has 
emotions, and would express them in more 
or less beautiful words if he weren’t un- 
comfortably conscious that the classics 
have got their eyes upon him.” 

“Life would be a very agreeable thing 
if it weren’t for its impediments.” 

““We are all offspring of intoxica- 
tion.” 

“Tired of experiencing boredom varied 
by: debauch alone, two 
people agree to unite to 
experience debauch varied 
by boredom together (mar- 
riage).” 

“All the fellows who 
are so’ anxious about the 
future. seem  abomin- 
ably . careless about the 
present.” 

“Time is a spangled 
path from pub to pub.” 

** Discussions are always 
the more instructive when 
one doesn’t know what one 
is talking about.” 

“Love is a confession 
of faith, and marriage of 
doubt.” 


Nietzsche 
To Mr. T. N. Foulis’s 
Beene admirable 
new complete edition of 
the works of. the great 
Friedrich Nietzsche has 
now been added the most 
celebrated perhaps of all 
the philosopher's works, 
** Thus Spake Zarathustra.” 
It is useless for me to go 
over again the extraordi- 
nary doctrines propounded 
in this wonderful work, but 
all those who have not yet 
become acquainted with it 
cannot possibly do so with 
greater advantage than in 
this splendid series which 
has been so admirably 
edited by Dr. Oscar Levy, 
and in this particular 
instance most ably trans- 
lated by Mr. Thomas 
Common. 


it i 


Thoughts from ‘‘ Thus 
rene Zarathustra.” 


he higher its type always seldomer 
doth a thing succeed.” 

“Where the vices of your fathers are, 
there should ye not set up as saints.” 

‘“What the populace once learned to 
believe without reasons, who could refute 
it to them by means of reasons ?”’ 

“On the marketplace no one believeth 
in higher men.” 

“Man is something that hath to be 
surpassed.” 

“To each another 


‘soul belongeth 


THE CENTENARY 


powerful politician of our time. 


his memory is held. 


world; to each soul is every other soul 
a back-world.” 

“Whatever harm the wicked may do, 
the harm of the good is the harmfulest 
harm.” 


OF A GREAT STATESMAN 


On the 29th of last month the centenary of the Grand Old Man of Victorian politics, William 
Ewart Gladstone, was held with great enthusiasm by all admirers of the most virile and 
A deputation from Bulgaria attended to lay a wreath on 
the grave of one who had always been the champion of their once down-trodden country, 
and all over the country were forthcoming expressions of the esteem and reverence in which 
Our pictures depict (at top) one of the last photographs of the great 
statesman ever taken and (below) a favourite spot in Hawarden Park where Gladstone loved 


to roam in his scanty leisure moments 


“To the swine all things become 
swinish.” 

“He who 
shall obey; 
mand himself, but 
sell-obedience.” 

“ He who would not languish amongst 
men must learn to drink out of all glasses, 
and he who would keep clean amongst 
men must know how to wash himself 
even with dirty water.’ 

“There are so many things betwixt 


cannot command himself 
and many a one can com- 
still sorely lacketh 
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heaven and earth of which only the poets 
have dreamed.” 

“Life is a well of delight ; but where 
the rabble also-drink there all fountains 
are poisoned.” 

‘““Many die too late and some die too 

early, yet strange soundeth the precept, 
‘ Die at the right time}! 


ie B33 
An Entertaining Volume. 


M:« Ralph Nevill is a delightful maker 

of books. He has ‘brought the 
readable into a fine art, and he turns this 
entertaining knowledge to any subject 
belonging to the eighteenth century with 


irresistible effect. His latest work, 
entitled “Light Come, Light Go” (Mac- 
millan), is devoted to “ gambling, gaine- 


sters, wagers, and the turf,” with, however, 
a most interesting chapter relating to the 


wonderful growth of the gem “of the 
Riviera, Monte Carlo. 
The History of Roulette. 
“here is also a_ history 


of roulette, with which, 
of course, the name of 
Monte Carlo is invariably 
connected. He also gives 
a detailed explanation of 
some of the most celebrated 
systems which have been 
played on the tables as well 
as some sound advice to 
those who are thinking of 
trying their luck on the 
same venture. 


Systems. 
‘The system which —Mr. 

Ralph Nevill tried 
himself may be cordially 
recommended as being 
among the best of any 
which are comparatively 
well known. It is as 
follows: ‘S Before begin- 
ning to play write down 
Ona eCardytye2ta9h VOUT 
object is to win six units, 
and you FIN stake the 
sum total of the top and 
bottom figures. 

: ss 

Big Profits. 
- |! you win you strike 

out the 3 and 1, and 
your next stake will be 
2.’ Of course, if fortune 
should favour the player 
the profit would be from 
500 to 600 louis a day. 
Alas, however, ‘‘alter the 
system, having very nearly 
proved successful (one num- 
ber only being left), goes 
entirely wrong and runs 
into very big figures, and 
in such a case the player 
is very lucky if he succeeds 
in regaining his losses and 
winning the six units originally sought for,’ 


te ” 


Useful Information. 


ut besides all the mass of historical 
and useful information regarding 
gambling in all its different forms, 
“Light Come, Light Go,” is full of most 
amusing anecdotes and stories, and will 
be eagerly welcomed by all those who 
are on the look-out for a really enter- 
taining and absorbing book. 
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FAIRLY DIVIDED. By Will Owen. 
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Grandma: Laurence, there was a mince pie in the larder this morning and now it has disappeared 
Laurence: It isn’t all in me, grandma; some of it’s in Peggy 
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SEARCHLIGHT SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


Y LADY,—Wewho go about the 

world see all sorts of men-——and 

women. But you are rather a 

surprise as never before have I 

come across a woman, still young, who is 

at once clever, worthy, but so entirely 

undecorative. In these days every woman 

should be beautiful, or at any rate own a 

fatal fascination, but you are content to 

be respected and respectable, a model 

wife and mother, and a rather dull 

member of one of the royal households. 

There, now, for once I have said my worst 

in what a child would call “the very 
beginning ”’ of my letter. 

Now we will give a few moments to 
your earlier history. You were once Miss 
May Hozier, a daughter of 
the late Mr. Hozier of 
Mauldslie Castle, Lanark, 
who in 1898 was created 
Lord Newlands; and to 
put the whole matter in a 
nutshell, although you are 
now a peeress yet you have 
bourgeoise virtues and area 
typical Scotswoman.- In 
appearance you are fair if 
rather sallow, with light 
hair and light grey eyes, 
are of medium height, and 
possess a tolerable figure. 
Your manners, I must say, 
are good—cheerful, plea- 
sant, and entirely unassum- 


ing. Money, of course, you 
had, and we know that 


that counts for much in 
matters matrimonial. 

Well, you had been-out 
a few years and had done 
your London and Scotland, 
when there came on the 
scene Lord Lamington; 
young, smart—not rich— 
and a peer in full posses- 
sion. His mother, now the 
dowager, was a Drummond, 
had inherited the banking 
instinct, and was and is a 
woman of the world with 
a keen eye to business, so 
her son’s wooing was not 
long a-doin’, and in the 
week before Ascot, 1895, you 
were turned into a woman 
of rank and became Lady 
Lamington. As may be guess@d' you had 
had the best of educations aiid’ are’ in 
that way well suited for’ your position. 
You appear to like books and read a 
great deal, but somehow this taste seems 
not to have sharpened your wits, for you 
could hardly be regarded as a good con- 
versationalist. However, music is one of 
your great interests, and’ you are among 
the most gifted violinists in‘ society, and 
among your treasures is*a‘’superb Amati, 
without’ which you seldom travel. Dress 
is by no means your strong point, and 
strange as it may seem you do little to 
improve your natural advantages. But 
perhaps this is not your fault, for now 
Icome to think of it the average Scots- 
woman knows little or nothing of the 
science of costume. 

Well, I will be a candid critic no more, 
and will now turn my attention to some of 
your many good qualities. In 1895, the 
year of your marriage, Lord Lamington 
became Governor of Queensland. So you 
followed his fortunes, and eight years later 
accompanied him to Bombay. And this 
reminds me that your taking voyages was 


father's* hounds’ recently. 


No. 


an act of self-sacrifice as most unluckily 
you almost die of sea-sickness as soon as 
you set foot on board a vessel. 

Now I come to the pleasant story of 
your success in India and Australia. The 
last comes first in order of events. You 
were young in those days, and few of us 
could realise the strain and géne that you 
must have endured when you acted as 
hostess to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales during the time of their tour in the 
Ophir, for the accommodation offered 
by the state of the Governor of Queens- 
land is but scanty; you turned out of 
Government House to make room for your 
royal guests, and with your husband 


took apartments in Parliament Buildings, 


TRAINING THE YOUNG IDEA 


Our photograph represents Lord Burghley, son and heir of the Marquis of Exeter 
(seen in trap on right), with his sister, Lady Winifred Cecil, watching a meet of their 
: A unique interest attaches to the above snapshot, as it 
is the only one taken for some years of the Marquis of Exeter’s heir 


Certain it is that you were well liked in 
Brisbane, although as we know it is well- 
nigh impossible for the wife of “his 
Excellency’ the Governor” to’ be truly 
popular, and this for the simple reason 
that the restrictions that hedge about 
royalty are increased tenfold in the case of 
pseudo-sovereignty. Intimacies are apt to 
cause friction and jealousies, and_ the 
Governor's “lady” seems too often fated 
to a splendid isolation. 

But in real truth the women of Queens- 
land owed you much as you founded the 
Women’s Hospital at Brisbane. And not 
content with being a patroness of hospitals 
you were a constant visitor and showed 
much sympathy with the varied cases of 
suffering. Indeed, nursing seems to be one 
of your favourite fads as you attended 
lectures on the subject, were a prizewinner 
at ambulance examinations, and once 
went to a fancy ball dressed as a hospital 
nurse. Then, like Lord Lamington, you 

showed much interest in the wellare of the 
fast-diminishing aborigines, and while at 
Brisbane took into your household two 
little black girls in order to demonstrate 
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LAXXVII._Lady Lamington. 


the fact that they could be trained to be 
docile and useful servants. And the plan 
succeeded, for you made the little Topsies 
happy and contented members of your 
establishment. Then your two children 
acted as a living link with the colony. 
They were both born in Australia, and are 
even now known to the colonists as “ the 
two little Queenslanders.” Your only son 
and heir bears the name of Brisbane as a 
sign of his birthplace as also that of Victor, 
which indicates that he is a godson of the 
late Queen Victoria; and your only 
daughter, Miss Grizel Annabella Gem 
Cochrane-Baillie, is now eleven as she 
was born on Valentine’s Day, 1898. Grizel 
is, of course, a Scotch name, Annabella is 
the early-Victorian name of 
her paternal grandmother, 
and Gem must be styled a 
fancy appellation. 

Now I must say a word 


on your husband, Lord 
Lamington. He is a much 


less remarkable man than 
his father, the 1st lord, but 
he has brains and tact and 
is an extremely useful Gov- 
ernment official, and he has 
played many parts in life— 
was once assistant private 
secretary to the late Lord 
Salisbury, then a member 
of Parliament, and later on 
Governor of Queensland 
and of Bombay. His tastes 
are simple; he shoots, 
fishes, and is a keen 
botanist. Pomps and 
vanities do not appeal to 
him, and he cared not at 
all for the pride of place of 
‘a colonial governor. When 
‘in Queensland he interested 
himself in the native ques- 
tion, and at the time of the 
visit of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales devised 
an original scheme of de- 
coration. This took the 
form of an arch covered 
with tree ferns and creepers, 
in the recesses of which 
were placed fine specimens 
of men and women of the 
aborigines. His father, 
once Mr. Cochrane-Baillie, 
was made a peer by Disraeli. The story 
goes that when the two lads were at 


school together young Disraeli, who 
already indulged in dreams of future 


BCA, said to young Cochrane, “* When 

I am Prime Minister of England lll make 
you a peer, Cocky,” and “this proved a 
true prophecy, as years afterwards Coch- 
rane-Baillie was given his peerage for 
services rendered to the Conservative 
party. In his early days he was a member 
of the “ Young England” party, and was 
immortalised as Sit Charles Buckhurst i in 
Disraeli’s novel, “ Coningsby.” 

Before I end my letter I must say a 
word as to your present position in society. 
You hold your own in a quiet way and 
act asa bedchamber woman to the Princess 
of Wales; you entertain in Scotland, and 
have sometimes presented the prize in 
the Silver Bell Stakes at Lanark races. 
Your place in Lanarkshire is called Lam- 
ington, and here may be seen a good ex- 
ample of one of our model villages.—l 
remain your obedient servant, CANDIDA. 

ue it it 
NEXT WEEK, THE VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY 
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By George Belcher. 
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Pour it over me (hic); | like the smell of it” 


“1 can’t (hic) take any more, ol’ man. 
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NCE upon a time the official pro- 
ceedings of our legislators, noble 
and the other sort, were not re- 
vealed to the public. “Mum” 

was the word, and members so far from 
wishing their constituents to know what 
was said at Westminster, and by whom it 
was said, resented the mere suggestion of 
reporting as a grave breach of the privi- 
leges of the House. The times have 
changed and we have changed with them, 
for to-day noble lords and famous com- 
moners look eagerly to see how much 
space the papers give them. I once heard 
Lord Lansdowne confess that after he had 
made his first speech in the Lords he tore 
open his “ Times” the next morning only 
to find that his effort had been 
dismissed in a line or two because, 
as the reporter was careful to add, 
“the noble lord was imperfectly 
heard.’ It is a curious fact that Mr. 
Gladstone’s first speech, delivered in 
the old House in February, 1833, 
was treated in the same way because 
he was ‘“‘almost entirely inaudible.” 


A Trying Analysis. 
“To-day there is a deadly little 
handbook entitled ‘f The Par- 
liamentary Gazette,’ published by 
Howarth and Co. of Brixton Hill, 
which tells the world how many 
official report columns each member 
of each House has uttered in a 
session. It also sets forth in how 
many divisions he has figured, and 
as the total number of divisions is 
given the number missed may also 
be discovered. There are members 
who have said nothing and who 
have not voted once in the long 
session recently ended; but as ill- 
ness is the explanation in some 
cases I think it well not to men- 
tion the names of some ol these 
gentlemen, who constitute what is 
known in Parliament as “Our 
Dumb Friends’ League.”’ 


Eos tt 


Well-meaning. 
It is only fair also to point out that 
when a man has said nothing it 
by no means follows that he has not 
tried to speak. I knew a man who 
jumped up every time anyone sat 
down during a four-days’ debate. 
He jumped and jumped and jumped 
until he found himself jumping from 
force of habit, and it was all in vain. 
He told me that he had expended 
enough muscular effort or exertion 
to raise half-a-ton to the top of 
the Clock Tower, and yet there was 
no record of his labours. Of course he had 
the secret consolation of knowing that 
something had been attempted though 
nothing had been done; but there was no 
report of his heroism to his constituents. 


A Suggestion. 
tseems to me that some notice should 
be taken of such‘incidents. ‘The 
-arliamentary Gazette’ should tabulate 
these wild leaps and springs and those 
despairing cries of ‘‘ Mr. Speaker.’’ And 
then there are many worthy gentlemen 
who have roared ‘“‘ Hear, hear’’ in support 
of their leaders and “Oh, oh” in the face 
of the foe, but there is no means of know- 
ing these things. This is hardly fair, for 


physician’ ; 


assuredly those also serve who only sit and 
shout. How tame would be the winding- 
up scenes of a great debate if there was no 
cheering or counter-cheering, no laughter, 
and no mocking cries. I feel very strongly 
that something should be done to com- 
pensate for this neglect. 
Hard Lines. 
W hen a government has a huge majority 
the members on that side have but 
a small chance of distinguishing them- 
selves. ‘The whips frown upon the man 
who wants to say a few words even when 
those words express warm approval of 
the Government’s policy. The general 
order is to “cut the cackle,” and I happen 


MRS. W. GOULD BROKAW 


A prominent New York society woman whois bringing a suit for 
divorce against her husband. The suit is based on an amended com- 
plaint by Mrs. Brokaw, in which she accuses her husband of having 
called her fool, liar, idiot; of breaking into her room at the Hotel 
Seville, Manhattan; for absurd reasons; of habitual intoxication at 
Baltimore, where he “‘lied to me and accused me of flirting with his 
of “accusing me of having flirted with his sister's son”; 
and, finally, of coming into her room with a gun and saying, “ You 
little fool, I could blow out what little brains you've got.” 
details Mr. Brokaw characterises as “silly and frivolous.” 

wife, Coralie Coudert, obtained a secret divorce in Rhode Island in 1899 


to know a member who on one occasion 
during the last session began to take a few 
furtive notes, not intending to speak, but 
only for the sake of platform work in the 
country, and before he had jotted down a 
dozen words he had the watchful whip at 
his elbow saying in a tone that was at 
once reproachful and threatening, “ Surely 
you are not going to jaw.’’ The wise 
member will not even look as though he is 
interested, and as a rule there is no reason 
why he should, 
it i at 
Some Contrasts. 
The man who said most in the House of 
Commons during the session of 1909 
was Mr. Lloyd George. (I pause a moment 
so that the reader may cheer or hoot as 
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he sees fit.) The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is responsible for 710 columns of 
official printed report. It is interesting to 
find that the most loquacious of the dukes 
—Northumberland (another pause for the 
usual varied demonstrations)—has filled 
only forty-five columns. Dukes are more 
given to contemplation than to oratory, 
and I observe that while Northumberland 
put in forty-five columns Bedford managed 
forty-four, Marlborough thirteen, and Nor- 
folk twelve. The efforts of the others were 
so small that the statistician ignores them. 
As a contrast to this I may say that there 
are eighteen members of the Commons, each 
of whom filled more than 150 columns, 
and several scored between 300 and 4co. 
True Pathos. 
Fyveryone conversant with the 
House will recognise the true 
pathos of the case of Mr. James 
Caldwell, the Deputy Chairman of 
Committees. In 1908 he never 
voted, in 1909 he voted once. In 
1908 he spoke four and a_half 
columns, in 1909 he said nothing at 
all. There were other days in which 
his voice was continually raised to 
cheer and inspire the House, but 
now he has to preside, to listen to 
others, and to see that business pro- 
ceeds apace. Who can_ properly 
estimate the agony endured by such 
a man when he finds that he has to 
hold his peace ? As Burns puts it :— 
What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 
Members in all parts of the House 
regret to know that James Caldwell 
is not seeking re-election and that 
he is disappearing from a scene in 
which he has played so notable a 
part. 
at te % 
The Champion Voter. 
“[ here were 920 divisions taken in 
1g09 as against 463 in 1908. 
No member managed to vote every 
time, and the man at the head of 
the score is Mr. C. H. Corbett, the 
member for the East Grinstead 
division of Sussex. He put in 885 
divisions. 1 wonder whether he has 
any idea of the number of miles of 
official tramping that this means. 
It is a prodigious task, and he can 
truthfully say, “I have taken steps 
to do something for my con- 
stituents.” Fourth on the list comes 
John Burns with a score of 819, 
being just beaten by Captain Nor- 
ton, who managed 820. John has 
always been a notable pedestrian, 
and is as much at home when walk- 
ing round an opponent as he is 
when walking round the lobbies. 
A Falling Off. 
regret to observe that my eminent 
friend, Sir Frederick Banbury, voted 
only 705 times out of g20, and yet he 
was away on only one day during the 
long session. The explanation is to be 
found in the fact, | believe, that Sir 
Frederick did not feel equal to the strain 
of all-night sittings, and it is during those 
late hours that the voting score is in- 
reased rapidly. At the same time I think 
it ought to be recognised that Sir Frederick 
managed to fill 379; columns with his 
light and airy oratory, so he cannot be 
accused of having neglected his parlia- 
mentary duties. 
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OF FALLING ON THE STAGE. 


HOW TO COLLAPSE AT A DOOR 


ie. f THE SPIRAL—A GRACEFUL FALL 
A style not to be recommended to : he sy 
the convivial husband, but very useful 


One of the falls the much-wronged 
nevertheless in stagecraft 


heroine usually takes when she learns 
that ‘tal! is lost” 


rraphs by Clarke & Hyde 
THE CHAIR FALL KNEELING IN OPPOSITION 
This fall is a sort of half-way house between the floor fall. It is greatly in A well-known pose in the education of an actress. This figure is a favourite 
demand in some plays, and is a favourite with many actresses one with the heroine when she defies the villain to do his worst 


Inset is a touching pose which is technically known as ‘‘the gradual sink” or ‘‘comfy”’ fall 
That there is an art in falling is well exemplified ky the above series of snapshots taken recently at a well-known school where the would-be actress is taught how to 


fall gracefully to the floor. In heavy drama such demands are frequent, and woe betide the actress who “chucks a dummy” in gallery parlance before she has learnt 
how to do the trick without injury to herself 
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ss OU go home tomorrow?” 
pen XeS.ia 
“May I call when I return 


to town?” 

The girl’s bright face clouded a little 
as she replied, “I think not.” 

“But why?” 

“For many reasons. When this holi- 
day is over I return to rather a different 
sphere of life—a sphere 1 in which men with 
titles play no part.” 

“Nonsense !”’ 

“Tt’s not nonsense,” answered the girl 
sadly. “It’s stern reality. Lady Gorton 
very kindly asked me to form one of her 
house party. I’ve had a glorious time, 
but now it’s over. When I leave here 
to-morrow I shake the dust of an idle 
existence off my feet and turn them to- 
wards the path that makes—bread and 
butter.” 

“Little girl,’ answered the man pas- 
sionately, “don’t you understand I love 


you. I want you to stay here with me 
always—to be my wile. Won’t you say 
yes?” 


“T cannot, Lord Clifford,” said, the 
girl slowly. 

“You mean you cannot love me? % 

“T mean this,” said the girl raising her 
glorious eyes to Hisye scl could not love 
thee, dear, so much ‘loved 1 not honour 
more,’ and with these words Kathleen 
fled into the house, leaving the man to 
whom she had uttered them in a state of 
bewildered amazenient. 

What did it all mean, he wondered ? 
Why such mystery? It was, he felt sure, 
some girlish scruple that could be over- 
come. And comforting himself with these 
reflections Lord Clifford determined to 
wait until the evening when he could 
claim the girl he loved for her promised 
dances. 

Meanwhile Kathleen wended her way 
to Lady Gorton’s boudoir, and without 
waiting to knock pusied open the door 
and sank down on the nearest chair. 

“My dearest child, what is the 
matter?” exclaimed her ladyship rising 
from her writing table. “ Have you had 
bad news?” 

“Enid, 1 must go home now, this after- 


noon. I cannot stay for the dance to- 
night. Oh do help me to get away.” 


“But why, Kathleen? You must first 
tell me what has happened, then I will do 
my best to help you. 

“ Dear,” whispered the girl kneeling at 
her friend’s leet, ‘Lord Clifford has pro- 
posed to me, and I—I—love him.” 

“And yet you want to go away rom 
him. Why, Kathie, it’s the best news 
I’ve heard for months. Lord Clifford is 
charming in every respect besides being so 
very rich. He’s the very man I would 
have chosen for my dearest friend.” 

“Yes, yes, Enid, | know he’s everything 
that’s good; that makes it all the harder 
to have to say no.” 

“ But why say no when you admit you 
love him?” 

“Have you forgotten. why I must be 
different from other girls? Why, it would 
not be right for me to share an honourable 
man’s name?” 

Yes, dear, 


I had.” 
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FOR A WOMAN’S SANE. 


By M. JRichmond. 


“Td almost forgotten it too,” said the 
girl sadly, ‘‘ while I’ve been here with you, 
Enid. You see my chances of enjoyment 
are so few that perhaps I give myself up 
to it more than other girls. Don’t worry, 
dear, I’ve borne troubles before, but this is 
rather harder—to have to say no to the 
man you love. Oh, Enid! you can never 
be grateful enough that no obstacle stood 
in the way of your marrying Dick.” 

“But, Kathie, won't you tell Lord 
Clifford all about it and let him judge for 
himself ?”’ 

“No, Enid, I couldn’t. I must just let 
him drop out of my life like so many other 
things have. Only help me to get away, 
dear. Don’t think I'm ungratelul, but I 

can’t face him again.’ 

“Why not leave the old life behind 
and. make your home with Dick and 
myself? You know we shall be delighted 
to have you.” 

“T know, and I thank you a thousand 
times, but he will be free in about three 
months time, and I must keep a home for 
him to come to. You see, Enid, he is my 
father after all. Ilove him still, and his 
disgrace is mine. How could I, the 
daughter of a convict, expect happiness ? 
Why, even the name I use is not my own.” 

“Do you know, dear,’ said Lady 
Gorton slowly, “I sometimes wonder if 
your father really was guilty of stealing 
that money? Knowing him as I do I 
cannot bring myself to believe he would 
sink to such depths as that.” 

Enid, I hardly know what to think. 
He pleaded guilty at the trial, and cer- 
tainly circumstances did look black against 
him, but yet I cannot believe my father, 
the idol of my childhood, could stoop to 
that. No,” exclaimed the girl passionately, 
“JT won't believe it, and when he comes 
home it shall be my duty to look after him 
and try and make up in some measure for 
what he has suffered. Now I’m going to 
pack, and I want you to send my boxes on 
to-morrow as I will just slip quietly away 
this afternoon without any fuss. Good-bye, 
dear old chum, and thank you again and 
again for your kindness. You will look 
me up when you come to town and tell 
me all the news about—about—oh, well, 
all the neighbours? I know you are 
lunching out, so I shall not see you again. 
Make my adieux to Dick and any excuse 
you like.” And with a parting hug 
Kathleen hurried from the room lest her 
friend should see the tears that were so 
ready to fall. 

Three months had slipped by and the 
day had arrived on which Kathleen’s 
father would be free. For days she had 
been in a state of feverish excitement at 
the thought of seeing him again and pre- 
paring the tiny flat for his home-coming. 
By a curious coincidence a letter had 
arrived for him a few days previously 
marked “ private,” the first that had come 
since his conviction. How many times 
during those days did Kathleen wonder 
what that envelope contained? Was it 
some explanation of the mystery she felt 
sure surrounded her father? Would it 
contain news that would enable her to 
take her place again in the world, to be 
able to But here she resolutely re- 
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fused to allow her thoughts to run riot for 
fear of further disappointment. 

Kathleen hardly recognised her father 
in the prematurely old man she met at 
the prison gates. He seemed almost dazed 
as she led him to the waiting taxi, and 
beyond giving her hand a close, clinging 
clasp he hardly noticed her. It was not 
until they arrived home and he felt her 
arms around him that his composure gave 
way, and burying his face in his hands 
his frame shook with heart-rending sobs. 

“Trather, father,” pleaded the girl 
soltly, “try to realise, dear, that you're 
free ; that you're to stay with me always; 
that I’m to look after you. Don’t you 
understand your Kathleen wants you, 
that just you and I are to be alone to- 
gether again to enjoy the glorious days 
all by ourselves? Speak to me, dear, just 
one little word of love after all the weary 
months.” 

“athleen, my darling,” said the man 
brokenly, “this is the hardest punishment 
l’'ve had to bear. God knows I’ve endured 
Hell the last three years, but your love, 
my child, overcomes me.” 

“Surely you did not think I should 
turn from you — turn from the father 
who gave me such a happy childhood and 
supplied the place of the mother I never 
knew? Why, my dear one, I never thought 
for one instant you did wrong; I only 
know you are the victim of fate.” 

“ What makes you think that, child?” 

“Because my father is incapable of 
wrongdoing such as that.” 

“] did you the greatest wrong of all, 
child, in pleading guilty to the. charge. 
I ought to have thought then what it 
would mean to you ; but I put someone 
before you, and that thought has been the 
hardest part to bear.” 

“Father, father, do you really mean 
that you're innocent? Then why—why 
did you not say so?” 

“ Because—oh I cannot tell tell you.” 

“Perhaps this letter will explain 
things,” said the girl putting it into his 
hand. 

With feverish haste he tore open the 
envelope, and without a word read the 
contents. When he had finished he put 
the letter into Kathleen’s hand and asked 
her to read it too. Her amazement grew 
greater and greater the more she read. 
The only fact she seemed to grasp was 
that her father had borne the punishment 
for someone else’s crime. But why ? 

Handing the letter back she said, “I 
don’t think I quite understand, dear. 
Will you not explain?” 

“Kathie, come and sit where I can see 
you. I will tell you the outline of my 
story and leave you to judge for yourself. 
You know a great part of my early life. 
When I reached the age of twenty-two I 
fell deeply, passionately, in love with a 
cirl whom I hoped returned my affection. 
But when I put my fate to the test she told 
me in the gentlest possible way that it 
was my friend, Basil Renshaw, she loved 
and not myself. I’m afraid I took my 
congé badly. For a time nothing seemed 
to matter and I nearly went to the dogs. 
Then I met your mother. She was a 
woman much older than myself and very 

(Concluded on p. vi) 
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THE POPULAR “PINKIE” AGAIN AT HIS MAJESTY’S. 


ti 
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NID erartlilaees soca ee 


Burford 


PINKIE, TOMMY, AND CINDERELLA 


In the second act of ‘‘ Pinkie and the Fairies,’’ the revival of which has proved one of the most popular holiday attractions in London theatredom, Pinkie 
(Miss Iris Hawkins) and Tommy (Mr. Philip Tonge) introduce their cousin to the fairies in the wood. Here appear all the most celebrated characters in 
fairy-story lore—including Beauty and the Beast and Cinderella (Miss Gwennie Brogden)—who is seen above in centre of group 
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K ni ghts-Whittome 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA WITH HER GRANDSON, PRINCE OLAF 


The above photograph is the latest taken of the Queen and her little grandson, the Crown Prince of Norway, who with his mother, Queen Maud, have been paying 
. 


a lengthy visit to England 
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—AND HER GERMAN COUSIN. 
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d A NEW PORTRAIT OF THE KAISERIN 


ri And her only daughter, Princess Victoria Louise, which was taken recently quite privately and was presented to the Kaiser on Christmas morning as a 
: surprise “gift” 
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“* Duke or Devil.” 
NE of the most interesting musical 
events recently has been the 
production at Manchester of Mr. 
Nicholas Gatty’s one-act opera, 
Duke or Devil, by the Moody-Manners 
company. ‘The music has both dis- 
tinction and individuality, and the 
“book.” is piquant and clever; the 
work was a conspicuous and well- 
deserved success. Mr. Gatty is quite 
one of our cleverest as well as most 
modest young composers, and we may 
be all the more proud of him on the 
score that he is thoroughly British. 
Duke oy Devil will shortly be seen in 
London and is awaited with much 
interest. 


A New Welsh Soprano. 
Mes Edith Evans, a young Welsh 
soprano with a lovely voice of 
that rich, somewhat “veiled,” quality 
that is characteristically W. elsh, is one 
of the new singers who is pretty 
certain to arrive. Miss Evans has 
gained both the soprano and mezzo- 
soprano prizes at the National Eis- 
teddfod, and has appeared at Covent 
Garden as well as at the Worcester 
and Handel festivals, and is engaged 


and among the singers are Mesdames 
Edyth Waiker, Maggie Teyte, Zelie de 
Lussan, and Betty ‘Booker, Messrs. John 
Coates, Walter Hyde, Maurice D'Oisly, 


Robert Maitland, and Harry Dearth. 


M. LOUIS DERU 
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money that many young musicians are 
debarred from it and discouraged from 
effort by the hopelessness of the | prospect. 
The annual Patrons’ Fund concert is an ° 
event full of interest, though it is a moot 
question whether’ it would not be 
better to use. the money expended 
upon it by producing the various new 
works at different concerts instead of 
putting all in the same programme. 
‘The thirteenth concert held this week 
contained some charming music. Mr. 
Ernest Austin’s ‘‘ Music Poem,” with 
its three sections—‘Amor Regit,” 
“Amor Loquitur,’ and ‘‘Amor 
Vincit ’—was full of charm, while 
Mr. Felix White’s songs and Mr. 
Molyneux Palmer's “Sutherland 
Song Cycle” are both beautiful and 
singable. 
The Broadwood Concert 
“T°he Broadwood concert was as 
usual delightful in every way. 
The Aolian Hall was crowded, and 
the programme contained many de- 
lights. Madame Agnes Nicholls, who 
was the singer of ‘the evening, gave 
a_ brilliant rendering of Tschaikow- 
sky’s rhapsodical ballad, “War ich 
ein Halm,” and repeated Mr. Graham 
Peel’s charming “Country Lover” 


for the Brighton and Newcastle The new Belgian tenor, of whom great things may be Suite, perfectly accompanied by her 
festivals next season. Miss Evans expected husband, Mr. Hamilton Harty, who 
will also be heard in Mr. Beecham’s was afterwards heard with Mr. Max 


forthcoming opera season at Covent 


Garden in February. 
* 


The Coming Covent Garden Season. 
The enterprising conductor of the Bee- 
cham Symphony Orchestra is going 
to give what promises to be an extremely 
interesting, if brief, season of opera 
at Covent Garden from [February 19 
to March 15, in all about twenty- 
two performances. The répertoire of 
operas to be given is most attrac- 
tive, composed, with the exception 
of Carmen, of operas either entirely 
or almost unknown in this country. 
Richard Strauss’s Elektra and The 
Village Romeo and Juliet, by Delius, 
will be heard for the first time in 
this country. 
Dr. Strauss and “ Elektra.” 
1D: Strauss is coming over to 
conduct Elektra, and it had 
been hoped that his Salome might 
also have been given, but the censor’s 
hand has intervened, stopping the 
hearing in this country of a superb 
work of art which has been given all 
over the Continent without detriment 
to public morality. It is to be hoped 
that our succeeding generation may 
be permitted to hear it, for under the 
existing végime of narrow-mindedness 
it does. not seem likely that in our 
time we shall be able to enjoy it in 
our native land. 
Other Good Things. 


Hansel and Gretel in English, 
Debussy’s charming L’£nfant 


Prodigue, Sir Arthur — Sullivan’s 
Ivanhoe, and Miss Ethel Smyth's 


Wreckers are among the good things 
to be provided. The prices are to be 
popular, and there will be subscrip- 
tion rates for the season. Mr. Thomas 
Beecham, Mr. Percy Pitt, and Herr 
Bruno Walter will be the conductors, 


The Patrons’ Fund Concert. 
f a few more art-loving millionaires 
would, like Mr. Palmer, leave or give 
some of their superfluous. millions to the 
Patrons’ Fund they would be doing the 
art of musical composition in this country 
as well as posterity a great service. 
Getting a hearing is so often a question of 


MISS EDITH EVANS 


A young Welsh soprano who gained both the soprano and 
mezzo-soprano prizes at the National Eisteddfod, and who 
will be heard during Mr. Beecham’s season at Covent Garden 
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Mossel in exceedingly fine renderings of 
two pianoforte and violin sonatas— 
Brahms i1 in nG and SHO in minor. 
: tt 
A Naciral singer 
hat dainty little actress and singer, Miss 
Mabel Green, who made such a 
success as Marie Blanche in The Little 
Michus at Daly’s Theatre, is what 
might be termed a natural vocalist, 
for although possessing a very fine 
voice she has had little or no training, 
and her success is entirely due to self- 
practice. Miss Mabel Green is one of 
the youngest singers before the public, 
and it may be ‘safely predicted that 
she will force her way into the very 
front eels of her peolesion 
The Chester Fisteddfod. 
“The Chester Christmas Eisteddfod 
held the other day in the Music 
Hall, Chester, attracted large audiences 
representing all parts of North Wales. 
The chief event of the afternoon session 
was the male voice choir competition. 
The test piece was the “ Hymn Before 
Action” of Walford Davies. The 
adjudicator, Mr. Harry Evans, 
awarded the first prize to Habergham, 
Burnley, a choir which has made an 
excellent reputation during the last 
few years. 


Other Awards. 
he next best was the Warrington 
Male Voice Choir. For the 
mixed choirs competition the test 
piece was the ‘‘Eulogy of Love.” 
The adjudicator awarded the first 
prize to the Chester Choral Union. 
The other competing choir was Llan- 
gollen United Choir. The winner of 
the soprano solo competition was Miss 
Carrie Hastings, Warrington. Mr. LI. 
Powell, Rhydymywyn, won the bari- 
tone solo competition, and Mr. 
Thomas Williams, Glynariog, the 
Welsh recitation prize. 
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Mrs. ADAIR, 


92, New Bond Street, London. 


5, Rue Cambon, Paris; and New York. 


Patronised by Royalty. 
Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
I need not tell you how clever Mrs. Adair is, nor 
. how much will be done for your personal 
\, appearance in these dainty salons of hers. If you 
— have not had actual experience on your own 
Aaa you have doubtless come across many who haye, for this clever lady’ Ss 
fame is quite wide enough to reach from the North to the South Pole. There 
can hardly be a better- known woman in the world,I think ; and her wonderful 
treatments and Ganesh preparations have created the utmost enthusiasm. 

Her electrolysis for the removal of superfluous hair is so marvellous in its 
effects that she has aroused the deepest gratitude of numbers of women suffering 
from this most disfiguring of ills. It is not generally known that Mrs. Adair 
was the original inventor of ANTISEPTIC ELECTROLYSIS. Electrolysis is the 
insertion of a needle charged with electricity down the hair to be removed, right 
to the roots. The strictest hygienic precautions must be taken so that no 
impurities may be injected into the skin. When done properly the roots are per- 
manently destroyed, but to do this the operator must have thorough knowledge 
and a steady hand, which can only be obtained by practice. All Mrs. Adair’s 
assistants have been trained by herself, and have to pass a severe test before they 
are allowed to attend a client, and she carries her hygienic precautions even to 
extremes, sterilisation as in hospitals being used. Mrs. Adair also removes 


SALE OF IRISH LINEN. 


An excellent opportunity for replenishing in our well-known makes 
of genuine Linen. Quoted are a few Bargains from our Sale Catalogue. 


LINEN DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS. 


A quantity of odd cloths in desig gns that we, have now discontinued. 
2yds. by 3 yds., 11/9 and 12/9 each; 2 yds. by 24 yds., 9/6 and 10/9 each, 


LINEN SHEETS, HEMSTITCHED. 


A number of odd lots. 3 yds. by 34 yds., offered at 17/9; 23 yds. by 33 yds. 
at 10/6; 2 yds. by 3 yds., at 7/3 each. 


LINEN TOWELS. 


Heavy Huckaback. Usual price, 15/6 doz.; 2,400 offered at per doz., 12/6. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, being the surplus from the Christmas 
trade, are obtainable at exceptionally low prices. 


Sale Catalogue ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ld., if Goods are 


Post Free. 44. U, DONEGALL PLACE, not approved. 


Lo NDON. BELFAST. LIVERPOOL. 


Money Refunded’ 


Illustrated 


SPIRAL 
ve" DUTTEES 


Fox’s Puttees 
THE BEST LEG-WEAR FOR 


’ Bobsleighing 


_ Ski-ing, Climbing, Walking, Golfing, 
Shooting, Cycling or Motoring. 


Shaped to wind on spirally from Ankle 


to Knee without any turns or twists. 


Made in various qualities and colours. 
Shade Cards on Application. 


For Ladiesand Children.—Light Weight, with spats 7/6 per pair 
(detachable 1/- extra). Without Spats, 5/- per pair. Send 


size of boot. 


For Men.—With Spats, from 10/6 to 12'- per pair (detachable 
1/- extra). (/fdetachable required please send size of 
boot). Without Spats, from 6/- to 7/6 per pair. 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS ? 
FOX BROS. @ Co., Ltd. [Dept. L] 


Wellington, Somerset, 
Agents for the United States: BALE & MANLEY, 


| 260 and 266, West Broadway, New York. 
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moles, warts, broken veins, or any other skin blemish, and she has an invaluable 
cream that at once cures red veins in the face. 

The Ganesh preparations and specifics are all of the very best, and quite 
unique. The GANESH EASTERN MUSCLE OIL (registered), 30/6, 21/6, 10/6, 
imported from Northern India, is as nearly as possible like the natural oil of 
the skin,and therefore it feeds the tissues, and makes up for the waste that is for 
ever going on in them. It restores the elasticity of the skin, takes out dis- 
colouration, and gives a lovely colour and surface to the complexion, and is the 
best remedy which has ever been applied for preserving from wrinkles and 
giving to the skin a “ velvetiness”’ equal only to the bloom on flowers. 

Mrs. Adair is very inventive, and one of the first things she brought out was 
the PATENT GANESH CHIN STRAP, 21/6 and 25/6, for preventing or curing a 
double chin, and removing deep lines from the sides of the mouth. During ‘the 
long hours of sleep the muscles become relaxed and the face falls out of shape 
unless supported, and asa youthful appearance largely depends on the preservation 
of the contours of the face, Mrs. Adair invented this Strap, which, if worn at night, 
braces up the sagging muscles. Loss of contour makes the face look old and 
alters the whole expression, all of which can be prevented by wearing this light, 
comfortable strap. It stops the formation of the line, running from the nose to 
the mouth, and keeps the latter closed during sleep to prevent snoring, and, as 
mentioned before entirely eradicates a double chin. If children who are in the 
habit of sleeping with their mouths open are made to wear this strap it will, by 
keeping their mouths closed, teach them to breathe properly through their nose. 

I should like to enter thoroughly into the subject of the Ganesh preparations 
if only I had the requisite space at command. I can, however, advise everyone 
to send to 92, New Bond Street, for the new edition of “ How to Retain and 
Restore the Youthful Beauty of Face and F orm,” which is posted free to anyone 
mentioning “ THE TATLER.” 


THE BEST **NIGHTCAP.?? 


Before going to bed take a hot cup of the delicious, light, and healthful 
nourishment, known as the “Allenburys” DIET, It promotes a restful 
and refreshing night’s rest, free from the depressing reaction in the 
morning which so often follows the taking of spirits. The DIET is 
prepared in a minute by the addition of boiling water only. In tins, 
1/6 and 3/-, of Chemists. 


The “Allenburys” DIET jis for Adults, and is quite distinct from the well-known 
“Allenburys ” Foods for Infants. 


A large sample sent on receipt of three penny stamps. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard St., London. 


WOLFE’S SCHNAPPS is the most 
wholesome and the purest spirit obtain- 
able; it is not only a most palatable 
stimulant but is a real health tonic, 
owing to its cleansing action on the liver 
and kidneys, and other organs. 


A glass of Wolfe’s Schnapps before 
meals is an unfailing appetiser; it is a 
vefveshing drink and pick-me-up at all 
times, and superioy in every way to 
ordinary gin. 


Agents for United Kingdom, East Indies, and Ceylon: 
FINSBURY DISTILLERY Co., 
Moreland Street, London, E.C. 

For AUSTRALASIA: M,. Moss & Co., Sydney. For 
SOUTH AFRICA: Kolfes, Nebel & Co., Port E) lizabeth, 
and E. K. Green & Co., Cape Town. For INDIA: C. F: 

vol Calcutta ; Oakes & Co,, Wake Ma cee 
njee & Co,, Karachi and Lahore.’ For \ ICO: 
a, M. Merida, Yucatan. For CUBA: M 

f Obrabia 18, ‘Havana. For ARGENTI 

Macadam & Co., Buenos Aires. For CANADA: T. Col ott 
& Co., Homer St., Vancouver. 
Udolpho Wolfe Co., New York. 
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EAREST EVA,—It is really too 
sweet of you to say you always 
like to hear from me as my let- 
ters interest and amuse you. 

When I read your note I felt like dear 
vulgar Uncle Jefferson out West, who used 
to say that he was ‘“‘all hit up”? when 
anything particularly tickled his vanity. 


3ut if you mean what you say, honey, 
then I will write real often. There is so 
much doing in old New York’ at the 


moment that I know I shall have a whole 
bunch of news for you each mail. 


Well 


% 


I suppose you have heard by now 


of all the unkind things they have 
been saying here about your poet, Mr. 


Watson. It is really too bad ‘that he 
’ should have made such a break because 
you know, dear, if there is one place 
above all others where women are put on 
a pedestal it is right here. Ifhe had said 
that the worst woman was equal to the 


ea 


vinces me, honey, that men are terribly 
stupid at. times.. Some of them have not 
the practical common sense of the average 
short-skirted schoolgirl. Now have they ? 


% ae & 


i paid an alternoon call recently on that 

wonderful woman, Loie Fuller, who 
with her “Muses” has been presenting 
some wonderful dances at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. I met-a number of inte- 
resting people, including your own Marie 
Tempest, who was looking as mischievous 
and charming as ever.. The performance 
began with a “ Dance of the Hands” by 
Miss Fuller, which she said was suggested to 
her by Rodin. It really looks quite un- 
canny, 
sorts of capers under the limelight. I felt 
queer all over, and Howard, the boy I was 
with, thinking, I suppose, that I felt ner- 
vous, held my hand. The dance seemed 
very, very short, but I was glad to have 
seen it. 


dear,-to see her hands doing all - 
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Dent you think, dear, that some people 

go the limit over their weddings? 
At times, too, they act real mean. Some 
short while ago I was invited to act as 
maid of honour at Miss Daisy Holland’s 
marriage. Daisy is an awfully pretty girl 
and we all reckoned she’d make a lovely 
bride. Well, I ordered the sweetest gown 
possible from Mrs. Osborne, and.was really 
looking forward: to:'the affair—the. best 
man was an Englisliman, very handsome, 
and cuie sensible—when, what do you 
think? Why, the bride and groom went 
off the day before the’ ceremony was to 
take place and got married without tell- 
ing us anything about it.’ Weall felt mad, 
but as they both came back the next day 
the reception and dance were held and we 
all had a real good time. 


esterday I went to the first county 
fair ever held ona roof garden, and 
I enjoyed myself immensely. It was on 


Fradelle & Young 


A £2,000 DINNER PARTY AT THE SAVOY HOTEL 


The winter garden of the Savoy Hotel was converted into a realistic representation of the North Pole when Mr. George A. Kessler, the New York millionaire 


(seen on right, standing), gave a banquet which rivalled his much-talked-of gondola dinner of four years ago. 
over £2,000, or nearly £60 a head. Our picture shows the guests seated amid the icebergs. 


best man he would have been hailed as 


a perfect Galahad. But as it is he has 
completely queered himself with the 
American people. 

Anyone who comes over and_ says 


nasty things about English society 
women or any other women runs a risk, 
for we simply, fall on him. and say 
exactly what we think. I feel awfully 
sorry lor his sweet little wife, for Iam sure 
she was looking forward to a good time, 
and she would have had it if that stupid 
museman had not spoilt everything by the 
real spiteful things he said. Everyone is 
mad with “the poet with the serpent’s 
pen,” as dear Dick Le Gallienne calls him, 
and they are not being asked anywhere. 
I am sorry because I should really have 
liked to know Mrs. Watson, and was 
actually invited to a luncheon given in 
their honour, but it -has been called off. 
This little episode more than ever. con- 


The most beautiful dances were by 

Gertrud von Axen and Irene Sanden, 
who danced to the music of Brahms, 
Strauss, Rubinstein, and other composers. 
They performed in bare feet and legs, and 
really, dear, if I had knees like Gertrud 
von Axen I.don’t believe you'd have to 
coax me mucli to appear in similar dances 
—if they were for charity, of course. 
Howard got so enthusiastic that I had to 
tell him to behave himself. Anyone could 
see that it wasn't altogether the “inter- 
pretation” of the music that took his 
fancy. But anyway those two girls were 
dreams, and I can only liken them to the 
figures that Keats must have conjured up 
when he wrote his ‘‘Ode to a Grecian 
Urn.” I met both the girls afterwards 
and they were just as lovely off ‘the stage, 
or nearly so. Howard, who likes to be 
charged with thoughtlulness and -poetic 
taste, said that Gertrud reminded him of 
roseleaves and cracked ice. Such a foolish 
simile, wasn’t it ? 


11 


The cost of the banquet was stated to be 


It will be noticed that the waiters were dressed as Eskimos 


the roof of the Astor Hotel, and all the 
girls who took part as well as some of the 
boys were dreecedi in the style of our great- 
grandmothers. Mrs. Thomas Fair, who 
was responsible for the whole delightful 
thing, was dressed in a flowered muslin 
and looked exactly like an old print. 
ee McQueenie was the belle of the 
air. 


En Ea 


he wore a rose-llowered muslin looped 
with pink roses, a pink bonnet, and 

a hooped skirt. She looked so cute and 
winsome. There was a_ lovely New 
England kitchen into which Howard and 
I simply rushed as soon as we caught sight 


of it. We ate doughnuts, buckwheat 
cakes, maple syrup, and pumpkin pie 


until we feared for the elevator. In the 
evening we had an old-fashioned country 
dance and alterwards a supper ol pork 
and beans. Toujours a toi as the wicked 
Frenchmen say.—* Api. 
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FOR A WOMAN’S SAKE—continued. 


capable. I asked her to marry me although 
I had not the slightest love for her, and she 
consented.” We got on fairly well until you 
were born, and “then she died. After her 
death I saw a-great deal of Basil and his 
wile, for, as you know, we were both in’ the 
same regiment. Instead of my love for Edith 
being dead as I fondly imagined the sight 
of her again fanned it into life, and I was 
only happy on the days I saw her. 

‘“ About three years ago there was a fund 
raised in the regiment for the widows of 
soldiers who had fallen in a frontier skirmish 
of which Basil was made trustee. One. day 
he came bursting into my room with wild- 
looking eyes and face from which all the 
colour had fled. Flinging himself into a chair 
he buried his head in his hands and groaned 
aloud. ‘ Why, old cl rap, what’s up I asked. 
: Anything wrong with Edith?’ ‘Guy, for 
God’s sake help me. They’re coming to look 
at the accounts of the fund to-morrow, and 
I'm £500 odd short.’ ‘You're what?’ I 
gasped. ‘What the devil d’you mean?’ 
‘What I say,’ he muttered lioarsely. ‘I’ve 
been losing heavily at bridge lately and had 
cursed luck on the turf, so I borrowed this 
trust money to put me straight, hoping my 
luck would turn and that I could refund 
it before it was foundout. I’venot been able 
to, however, and here I am in the deyil’s 
own fix unless you can help me out before to- 
morrow.’ ‘Does Edith know?’ I asked. ‘Good 
God, man!’ he interrupted fiercely, ‘ you don’t 
suppose I told her, do you? Why, the 
knowledge of it would kill her. Don’t stand 
staring there. Can't you think of something ?’ 
Basil,’ I replied, looking him full in the face, 

“do you know that years ago I loved Edith, 
in fact I love her still? Well, for her sake 
I'm willing to plead guilty to this charge and 
stand the punishment in your stead.’ 


LADY BLESSINGTON. BY SIR T. LAWRENCE 


Our picture. is taken from one of the fine reproductions of old and 
modern masters published by the. Autotype Fine Art Company of 


New Oxford Street, W. It is impossible to speak too [highly of the 
excellence of these autotypes. The most important works of all our 
foremost artists are selected and reproduced with infinite care direct 
from the original paintings, and when mounted and framed they are 
worthy of a place in every cultured and refined home 


“* Heavens, man! D’you know what 
you're saying? D’you understand what it 
means?’ ‘ Yes,’ I replied, ‘[ understand; a 
term of imprisonment, and then a_ social 
outcast, but I’m willing to do this for your 
wile’s sake.’ ‘ Guy,’ he answered, ‘it’s im- 
possible. I could not allow it.’ ‘Yes, you 
could,’ I told him, ‘and you will. My only 
AO ae is, don’t ever let Edith know you 
took the money. She loves you, let her keep 
her love.’ 

“T need tell you no more, Kathleen ; you 
know it too well. You see by the letter just 
received that Basil is dying, but he has made 
all the reparation he can, and as long as the 
few I care for know I’m not guilty I don’t 
mind the verdict of the world.” 

They were aroused from their reverie by a 
cheery voice at the door exclaiming, ‘‘ May we 
come in?” And Lady Gorton, followed by 
Lord Clifford, came into the room. 

After embracing her friend she crossed 
over to Mr. Stuart and holding out her hand 
said, “I felt I must be the first to welcome 
you home. I couldn’t let Kathie have you 
all to herself. And I’ye brought someone 
with me, too, someone whom you've got to 
get very fond of, for I'm afraid he has come to 
steal a certain little girl from you.” 

Lord Clifford held out his hand, and with 
one of those winning smiles which made him 
so many friends said, ‘‘I won’t steal her from 
you altogether, sir. Instead, I hope you will 
gain a son.” 

Guy Stuart looked from one to the other 
as his friends rallied round him, and in a 
voice that shook with emotion said, “ Will 
you listen while I read you this letter? y 
And as the dying man’s confession was read 
the three listeners in that tiny room gazed with 
admiration on the man who had sacrificed 
so much for loyve’s sake. 
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Christmas Entertainments. 
IRST and foremost among 
these is of course the 
Drury Lane pantomime. 
What the Yuletide season 
would be in London without this 
annual production Heaven only 
knows. At any rate, 1 myself 
should not care to be living there 
at the time, for be it good, bad, 
or indifferent it is invariably 
one of the really jolliest things of 
the whole year. Of course, like 
all wonderful experiences, it is 
better to approach it in a fit and 
proper spirit and with due pre- 
paration, And this being so, who 
shall say that a really good 
dinner, with first-class wine and 
plenty of it, is not enormously 
conducive to its full and absolute 
enjoyment? At least, I personally 
like to take my pantomime ona 
full stomach as it were; or, in 
other words, I like to dine well and 
sumptuously, and in company. 


et even on a cabbage and a 
little water Aladdin would 
be worth seeing. It is far and 
away the very best pantomime 
that I ever remember seeing at 
the Lane. It is.as much superior 
to any of recent years as 
The Whip was superior to 
The Sins of Society. Of 
course it has all the in- 
artistic magnificence, the 
lun without wit, the sing- 
ing without voices, of any 
previous Christmas pro- 
duction, but it has a 
hundred times more of 
that valuable quality of 
“oo” and “dash” with- 
out which no pantomime 
production is worth ‘see- 
ing. Moreover, the com- 
pany contains some of the 
cleverest artists in London, 
and these headed by Miss 
Marie George, the most 
fascinating “boy” ima- 
cinable; Miss Ida René, 
albeit a trifle too delicate 
for this kind of piece; 
Miss Truly Shattuck, 
handsome and fine- 
voiced, in a part which 
is quite irrelevant; Mr. 
Wilkie Bard, amusing in 
the subdued, quiet way 
which he has made his 
own; Mr. George Ali as 
the most wonderful dog 
ever seen ; and Mr. George 
Graves, who in a_ short 
time will give one of the 
most amusing perform- 
ances to be seen at present 
in town, are alone suth- 
cient to secure success. 
As for the magnificence of 
the dresses, scenery, and 
ballets, words fail me in 
describing them. More- 
over, explanations are 
utterly useless on such an 
occasion seeing that no 
one would dream of miss- 
ing such an_ excellent 
show. 
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r. Mulholland invari- 
ably contrives to 
give his many patrons at 
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MISS ETHEL BARRYMORE (MRS. R. W. HOLT) 


The famous American actress, and her baby. 


Miss Barrymore, besides 


being one of the leading actresses in the States, is one of the few members 
of the American stage who have been received into the ranks of New York’s 
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exclusive ‘‘400” : 


A BUSY LIFE 


Mr. Cecil King of His Majesty’s Theatre, one of the busiest members of the theatrical 
profession, who is depicted above in a clever sketch by Mr. John Hassall at work in 


his office 


Vili 


“sHeartease.”’ Mr. 
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Hammer- 
smith, an excellent pantomime. 
This year he has chosen the im- 
mortal story of Humpty Dumpty, 
which has been written for him 
by Mr. Hickory Wood of Drury 


the King’s Theatre, 


Lane fame. There is a series of 
eleven beautiful scenes, the most 
elaborate being “ Under the Sea,” 
“The: Throne - room in_ the 
Palace,’ and “The Land of 
McArdle, who 
will be remembered for his ex- 
cellent work in The Merry Widow, 
and= Mr. Sttatton Mills are the 
comedians, and very diverting 
and clever they are too; while 
the principal ladies are Miss Ray 
Wallace, well known in the halls, 
and a dainty. and fascinating 
comédienne, Miss Olivia Eltone, 
and Miss Edna Morgan. 
tit oa tt 


lice in Wonderland has once 
again reappeared amongst 
us, and with little Miss Ivy 
Sawyer to impersonate her will 
quickly enter the affections of all 
lovers of Lewis Carroll’s’ im- 
mortal story. There is no more 
charming children’s play in 
London than this one. Played 
as. it-is, too, at the Court 
Theatre by a number of 
pretty and fascinating 
children it is a thing of 
sheer. delight. Mr. Dan 
Leno, jun., is among the 
company and proves that 
he has inherited a good 
deal of his famous father’s 
genius, while it is most 
instructive to watch Miss 
Marjorie Slaughter con- 
duct the orchestra and to 
observe how extraordi 
narily well she does it. 
Alice in Wonderland is 
just one of those children’s 
plays which I can go and 
see again and again. 
a tt & 
I spite of the fact that 
the management of 
the Lyceum Theatre have 
chosen the same panto- 
mime subject as have their 
rivals over the way, they 
will have little cause to 
regret the fact. Everybody 
knows, of course, that in 
pantomime the subject 
matters little or nothing 
at all. What really 
matters is that the come- 
dians are funny, the ladies 
pretty, the scenery pictu- 
resque, and the ballets 
effective. The Lyceum 
pantomime possesses all 
these things. Miss Dorothy 
Craske makes a handsome 
and dashing Aiaddin, and 
little Miss Marjorie Car- 
penteris the most winsome 
and charming Spirit of the 
Lamp imaginable. The 
comedians that Mr. Car- 
penter discovered in the 
provinces and brought 
to London amply repay 
his foresight. They are 
real actors, and know the 
art of being excruciatingly 
funny without being 
vulgar. 


